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PRESENT FOOD SITUATION ABROAD 


Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 26, 1918. 

“5 T has been magnificent weather for the 
| harvesting of the British crops, which 

are pronounced the best in 50 years. 
The wheat crop is a record one; the results 
obtained on ground newly broken up are 
astonishingly good, crops on this land be- 
ing pronounced decidedly better than those 
on the old arable land adjoining it. The 
supply of labor for the harvest seems suf- 
ficient. The unskilled portion of it in- 
cludes the German prisoners, many of 
whom are very capable. Sixty thousand 
soldier workers were returned from the 
army for work on the farms. 

The statement was recently made that 
Britain would raise grain enough to sup- 
ply the needs of the country for 40 weeks, 
but, although this includes wheat, rye, 
barley and oats, it seems somewhat op- 
timistic. The crop of wheat has seldom 
been finer, and the barley and oats are 
bulking better than was expected. The 
meat situation, “chiefly as the result of the 
great effort made by America,” as one 
British authority puts it, “has improved 
out of all recognition, and the potato crop 
promises to be excellent, both in quantity 
and quality.” 

THE RETURN OF OPTIMISM 


With the good news constantly com- 
ing from the western front, for which 
the Americans are generously given great 
credit, the bountiful harvests, the mag- 
nificent weather, and the assurance given 
by Mr. Hoover that the food problem is 
solved, so far as the allies are concerned, 
it is no wonder that faces long drawn with 
anxiety are beginning to relax, and that 
smiles have replaced the careworn lines 
of the months gone by. Certainly it is 
good to see the unmistakable feeling of 
optimism and confidence which now pre- 
vails here: the belief that victory and a 
righteous, lasting peace are not far off. 

The news that Mr. Hoover had safely 
arrived in America appeared in the Lon- 
don papers of Aug. 24, and was received 
with much satisfaction here, where he 
is most popular—in fact, he is regarded 
as one of the great outstanding Ameri- 
can figures in the war, both for his Bel- 
gian services and his work as Food Ad- 
ministrator. The fruits of his trip are 
already beginning to show in the organiza- 
tion of the Allied Food Council here, com- 
posed of representatives of the British, 
French, Italian and American food 
authorities, of which Sir John Beale, an 
exceedingly efficient gentleman, is the 
chairman. The idea of this body is to co- 
ordinate the work of the allies in meet- 
ing the food situation, and to treat the re- 
sources of all the countries as a common 
supply. 

BRITISH BREAD STILL POOR 

As yet the bread of Britain shows no 
improvement in quality, and is unmis- 
takably poor. Perhaps it is too soon to 
expect this amelioration, as the wheat har- 
vest in the United Kingdom is not yet 
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completed, but it is doubtful if British 
bread will be materially improved as long 
as the mistake continues to be made of 
milling on a high percentage basis. This 
fallacy, common to nearly all the bellig- 
erents, except the United States and Can- 
ada, is clung to here with true British 
pertinacity, notwithstanding that its 
evils have been manifest for months. The 
theory underlying it is that by grinding 
into flour a larger percentage of the 
wheat berry (80 per cent in Britain, com- 
pared with 74 per cent in America) the 
supply “goes further.” 

It probably does, but at the expense of 
the quality of the flour and its keeping 
properties, and the milk and meat sup- 
ply. The bran and flinty particles of the 
wheat, that should go into dairy and other 
feeds to animals, provided by nature with 
the apparatus to digest them, are kept in 
the flour intended for man, thereby mak- 
ing it dark and coarse and, to a certain 
extent, indigestible, and, at the same time, 
greatly reducing the supply of animal 
feeds. Thus, by robbing the stock and de- 
teriorating the human food, both man and 
beast are denied their rightful product. 
The system is economically unsound and 
wasteful, although highly favored by the 
world’s food cranks, 


AN ODE TO MR. HOOVER 


The following recently appeared in an 
Ipswich newspaper: 


At breakfast, when we take our seat 
And find the morning rasher sweet, 

We ought to thank the British fleet 
And Hoover. 


When Huns in every German state 
Gaze sadly on an empty plate, 

Who makes them sing the Hymn of Hate? 
Why, Hoover. 


In tea or coffee, failing wines, 
The Briton, every time he dines, 
Should drink the health of Mr. Clynes 
And Hoover. 


And when, to our intense delight, 

The war-time bread again turns white, 
Congratulations we should write 

To Hoover. 


To show our most profound respect, 
A site we must at once select 

On which a statue we'll erect 
Of Hoover. 


FOOD SHORTAGE IN HOLLAND 

I am getting very gloomy direct re- 
ports of the food situation in Holland. 
It is represented as terrible, owing to 
the shortage of American importations 
of wheat and flour. My correspondent 
writes: “If Mr. Hoover could only come 
over to Holland he would read on the pale 


faces of the workmen and other inhab- 
itants that they are all suffering from 
lack of food. It cannot possibly be the in- 
tention of the United States government 
to withhold from us the very necessities 
of life. If they only knew the situation!” 

Unfortunately, it is not within the pow- 
er of Mr. Hoover to relieve this condi- 
tion, nor can the United States take any 
chances of permitting cereals to enter 
Holland that may be re-exported to Ger- 
many, either as flour or its equivalent in 
meats, created by feeding American ce- 
reals to animals subsequently sold to the 
enemy. The question of transportation 
also enters into the problem of furnish- 
ing food to Holland. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the two governments will 
speedily arrive at some basis of under- 
standing, satisfactory to both, whereby 
flour or wheat sufficient for the needs of 
the good people of Holland will be forth- 
coming. Common humanity should for- 
bid that they be denied the necessaries of 
life as long as there is enough and to spare 
for the allies. 


COMPONENTS OF GERMAN BREAD 


The latest report concerning the bread 
in Germany comes via Berne, Switzer- 
land, and is as-follows: “The Deutsche 
Tageszeitung states that, in examining 
samples of bread, the chemical Institute 
of Research of the city of Leipzig found 
the following foreign bodies present: 
feathers, thread, wadding, lysol, paper, 
wood, straw, gypsum, chalk, splinters, and 
sand. The bread of one large bakery un- 
accountably contained about 13 per cent 
of copper in the form of verdigris.” 


AMERICAN FLOUR ABROAD 


Speaking of bread and flour, although 
I may have mentioned the matter in a 
previous communication, I want again to 
testify to the splendid record made by 
American millers in the United Kingdom 
during the past season of extreme strin- 
gency. It is the universal testimony of 
those familiar with the subject here, that 
American flour, which of course includes 
Canadian flour, has met the emergency in 
eyery way. Importations. of this flour, 
rather than wheat, have saved the food 
situation during the trying times of the 
past year. 

Its quality has been uniformly good; 
‘it has kept sound indefinitely; coming in 
sacks and bags, it has been easy to trans- 
port to interior points of consumption, 
and the storage facilities for this product 
are unlimited, whereas for wheat they are 
unequal to the country’s needs. Measured 


by its achievements, there is no reason 
why a greater amount of American flour 
should not be exported to Great Britain 
this year than last, although such a pro- 
gramme would hardly be favored by the 
British wheat importers, who very nat- 
urally desire exportations of flour from 
America restricted as much as possible. 


AN UNFORTUNATE REPORT 

A most regrettable impression was 
made in this country by a recent report 
of the Federal Trade Commission concern- 
ing the packing industry of the United 
States, extracts of which, and those which 
were of the most malign significance, be- 
ing cabled to the press here and published, 
generally without comment. 

Public opinion in Great Britain is high- 
ly favorable to America at present. Great 
praise is accorded to the spirit of the 
people of the United States, and there is 
no talk of their exploiting the needs of 
the allies for their-own advantage. On the 
contrary, it is generally believed that they 
have willingly made sacrifices in order to 
give the allies food, which is, of course, 
true. Britain is disposed to give America 
full credit for her disinterestedness and 
good faith. 

Unfortunately, the price of imported 
meat products is necessarily high, and this 
is naturally a hardship, but no one was 
disposed to blame the American packer 
for this until the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, or extracts from it 
containing its most sensational features, 
were cabled over. These implied that the 
American packing industry was a huge 
monopoly which was taking advantage of 
the situation to exact excessive profits 
from the consumers, that it had made 
enormous sums in the export trade, and 
gave the distinct impression that it was 
profiteering at the expense of the allies. 

Not having read the report itself, I am, 
of course, unable to say whether these 
extracts represent the exact meaning of 
the document or not. I am repeatedly 
asked if such charges are true, and, if so, 
why the American government permits 
such conditions to exist, knowing the 
needs of the allies to be so urgent. I can 
only reply that I do not believe that such 
conditions now obtain. I imagine that the 
report refers to transactions previous to 
America’s entry into the war, and that the 
qualifying context has been carelessly or 
purposely eliminated in the cabled ex- 
tracts. 


SLANDERING AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The conclusion of the British public, 
which knows nothing of American pol- 
itics and cannot understand why Ameri- 
cans should deliberately seek to discredit 
their own industries, is that they are be- 
ing held up by the American packers in 
order to make excessive profits out of the 
business, and this accounts for present 
prices. . 

Personally, I do not believe one word of 
this, but it is difficult to convince others, 
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and I very much dislike to express my can- 
did opinion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to any one who is not an Ameri- 
can and acquainted with our delightful 
habit of slandering our own people in 
order to make sensational news. Know- 
ing the Bolshevist tendencies of the Com- 
mission, I imagine it. has put the 
worst possible construction on the meth- 
ods of the packers, and, taking pre-war 
records for its basis, as it did in connec- 
tion with the American milling industry, 
has allowed the inference to be drawn 
that its report covers existing conditions. 

American ham over here is almost un- 
eatable as it is, owing to the amount of 
salt in it, which, I am told, is necessary 
on account of the hot weather and the 
shortage of refrigerating facilities on 
transatlantic ships. Be that as it may, 
when a British consumer pays a high price 
for this food, and is then informed, on 
the authority of a commission appointed 
by the American government, that it is 
the product of a grasping and profiteer- 
ing monopoly, he naturally and properly 
feels he is being mistreated by his, pre- 
sumable, friends. Can nothing be done 
to induce the Federal Trade Commission 
to wash its dirty linen at home, and cease 
furnishing material for the German prop- 
aganda, eager to seize on such. things in 
order to prove America’s commercialism 
and bad faith? 


YEAR’S FOOD PROGRAMME 


Mr. Hoover Gives Details as to Needs for 
Shipment Overseas and Methods for 
Securing Surplus 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Sept. 28.—The food 
conservation programme to be applied in 
the United States during 1919 was made 
public last week by Herbert C. Hoover. 
It is based on the programme drafted by 
the Inter-Allied Food Control Confer- 
ence which Mr. Hoover attended in Lon- 
don, and provides for the exportation of 
5,730,000 tons of foodstuffs more this year 
than in 1918. 

“This year as last,” declares Mr. Hoov- 
er; “I believe we can accomplish the nec- 
essary ends by voluntary action of our 
own people. Our simple formula is to 
further reduce consumption and waste of 
all food.” 

The 1919 international food programme 
calls for an increase of 1,050,000 tons of 
meats, fats, dairy and vegetable oil prod- 
ucts for export, 3,600,000 tons of bread- 
stuffs, 330,000 tons of sugar and 750,000 
tons of feed grains. Mr. Hoover’s out- 
line of the next year’s food conservation 
programme was announced as follows: 

There is no prospect of a proper end- 
‘ ing of the war before the campaign of 
the summer of 1919. To attain victory we 
must place in France 3,500,000 fighting 
men, with the greatest mechanical equip- 
ment that has ever been given to any 
army. While we expect the position on 
the western front may be improved, from 
a military point of view, between now and 
then, there can be no hope of a consum- 
mation of the end that we must secure 
until another year has gone by. 

If we are to accomplish this end in 
1919 we will save a million American lives 
that will be expended if we have to con- 
tinue until 1920. To give this final blow 
in 1919 we have not only to find the men, 
shipping and equipment for this gigantic 
army, but this army, the allied armies and 
the allied. civil population must have am- 
ple food in the meantime if we are to 
maintain their strength. We can do all 
these things, and I believe we can bring 
this dreadful business to an end if every 








man, woman and child in the United 
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States tests every action every day and 
hour by the one touchstone—does this or 
that contribute to winning the war? 

The food programme is no small part 
of this issue. To provide ships for our 
army we have not only to build all that 
we can, but we must have the help of 
allied shipping. In order that the allies 
may provide this, they must take food 
ships from the more distant markets and 
place them upon the shorter run to the 
United States. We must decrease our im- 
ports of sugar, coffee and tropical fruits. 

Under these conditions, the demand up- 
on us is for larger supplies. The confer- 
ences on food supply and shipping we 
have held in Europe enable us to estimate 
our burden. Compared with previous 
years, the allied civilians and armies, our 
own armies, the Belgian Relief and cer- 
tain neutrals who are dependent on us 
require the following round amounts 
from us (000’s omitted): 
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Meats and fats. 645 1,550 2,600 1,050 
Breadstuffs ... 3,320 6,800 10,400 3,600 
Sugar ......... 618 1,520 1,850 330 
Feed grains ... 950 1,950 2,700 750 
Totals ....... 5,533 11,820 17,550 5,730 


Even this programme means further 
denial of the allies next year. They are 
making this sacrifice in the common cause. 
We must maintain the health and strength 
of every human being among them or 
they will be unable to put their full 
strength alongside our own in the supreme 
effort. At the President’s direction, I 
have assured them that “in this common 
cause, we eat at a common table,” and 
upon entering these conferences in 
Europe we promised them that whatever 
their war-food programme called for 
from us we should fulfill. 

If we survey our ability to meet this 
definite promise to them we find that 
while our wheat production this year is 
better than last year, our production of 
other cereals is less. We have had severe 
losses through drouth in many sections. 
On balance our resources are no greater 
than last year. We find, however, that 
we can give this increase in food supplies 
of 5,730,000 tons over last year and still 
have a margin over the amount necessary 
to maintain our own health and strength. 

At best the allied table will be less than 
ours, for the allied peoples are denying 
themselves more in order to transport our 
soldiers. We can do no less than fill the 
ships they send us. 

Of our imports, we shall apparently 
have sufficient sugar to maintain the pres- 
ent consumption and take care of the ex- 
tra drain of the allies from our markets, 
instead of compelling them to send their 
ships to the Far East. We can secure 
in sailing vessels the coffee we need, if 
no one makes an over-brew. Of our own 
products we must secure a reduction in 
consumption and waste in the two great 
groups of, first, breadstuffs; and second, 
meats and fats; that is, in all bread and 
cereals, beef, pork, poultry, dairy and 
vegetable-oil products. 

The average consumption of our people 
of breadstuffs amounts to about 6 lbs per 
week and of meats and fats to 4 lbs a 
week for each person. A reduction in 
consumption of less than 1% lb per week 
per person in each of these two great 
groups of foods would accomplish our 
purpose. We wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, that we do not want curtailment in 
the use of milk for children. 

Some of our homes, by reason of limit- 


ed income, cannot now provide more food 
than they should have to maintain health 
in the family. They cannot rightfully be 
asked to make the suggested reduction in 
consumption. But the great majority of 
our homes can do more than suggested. 
We need even greater simplicity of liv- 
ing than last year amongst all that section 
of the community to whom foodstuffs are 
a secondary item in expenditure. 

We estimate that nearly 9,000,000 peo- 
ple eat at our public eating-places—hotels, 
restaurants, boarding-houses, clubs,‘ din- 
ing-cars, etc. The food consumption in 
these places is larger than in the average 
homes. We are asking the proprietors 
and employees of these institutions to 
undertake in many particulars a more 
strict programme than last year, and we 
are confident that they will willingly do 
this. 

This is not rationing—a thing we will 
never have if our people continue to sup- 
port us as in the past. We are simply 
making an appeal to the intelligence in 
the homes and public eating-places of 
America to work out for themselves the 
means and manner of saving. 

This year, as last, I believe we can ac- 
complish the necessary ends by voluntary 
action of our own people. The willing- 
ness to assume individual responsibility in 
this matter by the vast majority is one of 
the greatest proofs of the character and 
idealism of our people, and I feel it can 
be constantly relied upon. 

Our simple formula for this year is to 
further reduce consumption and waste of 
all food. We have so arranged the inter- 
national food programme that, except for 
a moderate substitution of other cereals 
in bread, it will not, we hope, be neces- 
sary to substitute one foodstuff for an- 
other, nor to resort to wheatless and meat- 
less days. What we need is to reduce 
directly our consumption of all food- 
stuffs, laying especial emphasis on the 
staples. The allies are in need of all the 
surplus of the great staples that we 
can provide. 

It is necessary that every family in the 
United States study its food budget and 
food ways to see if it cannot buy less, 
serve less, return nothing to the kitchen, 
and practice the gospel of the clean plate. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





TWO AMAZING CONTRACTS 


Points of Law in Grain-Buying Cases Tried 
Over 200 Years Ago—An Old 
Swindlers’ Trick 

In previous articles in this paper I 
have referred to a well-established rule of 
law to the effect that under an uncondi- 
tional contract to deliver a definite quan- 
tity of grain or flour the seller’s inability 
to secure the necessary goods will not ex- 
cuse him from responding in damages for 
nondelivery. 

In running this question down to orig- 
inal judicial sources, I have met two old 
English cases which are mainly interest- 
ing because they dealt with two novel 
transactions in grain, and because they 
show that a familiar catch based on arith- 
metical progression is of some consider- 
able antiquity. . 

In the case of James vs. Morgan, decid- 
ed in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Charles II (1675), plaintiff sued defend- 
ant on a promise to pay for a horse “a 
barley-corn a nail, doubling it every nail.” 
There being 32 nails in the shoes, the 
price aggregated 500 quarters, or 4,000 
bus of barley. The judge at Hereford 
who tried the case decided what probably 
most judges of today would decide, that 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover 500 
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quarters.of barley, or its value, but mere- 
ly the fair value of the horse. Appar- 
ently this decision proceeded upon the 
ground that defendant, through failure to 
compute the grain calléd for by his con- 
tract, had no idea what he was binding 
himself to do. 

This would seem to bring the case with- 
in the modern rule of law that a failure 


‘of the minds of contracting parties to 


meet in agreement as to the quantity of 
goods to be delivered invalidates the con- 
tract. Viewed in this light, there is no 
conflict with the equally well-settled legal 
principle that nonperformance of a de- 
liberate promise to do a thing is not ex- 
cusable on the ground of improvidence 
of the bargain. “. 

In the later case of Thornborow vs. 
Whitacre, decided in the reign of Queen 
Anne (1705), the court, however, rec- 
ognized the validity of a contract of this 
kind. In. this case, it appeared that de- 
fendant received a half crown under a 
contract whereby he was to receive 
£4 17s 6d more on delivering two grains 
of “rye corn” on Monday, March 29, four 
grains the next Monday, and, in arith- 
metical progression, doubling each pre- 
ceding delivery, for one year. 

As a computation of this contract, evi- 
dently not made by defendant until 
after he entered into the agreement, 
showed that the first week’s delivery of 
two grains doubled 30 times would ag- 
gregate 125 quarters (1,000 bus), and 
doubled 52 times would call for 524,288,- 
000 quarters (more than 4,000,000,000 
bus), defendant defended suit for non- 
performance of his contract on the ground 
of impossibility. His counsel argued that 
“the rye to be delivered amounted to such 
a quantity, as all the rye in the world 
was not so much.” 

The chief justice who heard the case 
said: “Suppose A for money paid him 
by B will undertake to do an impossible 
thing, shall not an action lie against him 
for not performing it? . . . So where 
a man will for a valuable consideration 
undertake to do an impossible thing, 
though it cannot be performed, yet he 
shall answer damages.” 

But the same judge found that the 
contract was so worded that it should be 
interpreted as requiring delivery on al- 
ternate Mondays after the second week 
(and not every Monday, as the parties 
probably intended when they made their 
agreement); and noted that “that would 
bring the contract nearer to the defend- 
ant’s ability of performance.” 

Although the ruling was clearly to the 
effect that the contract was valid,—an- 
other of the sitting judges saying “that 
though the contract was a foolish one, yet 
it would hold in law, and that the defend- 
ant ought to pay something for his folly,” 
—the report of the case gives this happy 
ending: 

“The counsel for the defendant, per- 
ceiving the opinion of the court to be 
against his client, offered the plaintiff his 
half crown and his cost, which was accept- 
ed of, and so no judgment was given in 
the case.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





No More Near-Beer 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 28.—The 
Food Administration has announced 
that no further malting of grain for the 
brewing of beer or near-beer will be per- 
mitted. However, malting will be per- 
mitted for the purpose of manufacturing 
yeast, vinegar, cereal breakfast foods, 
malt extract and other similar products. 
No grain can be malted for these pur- 
poses until sales have been actually made. 
Maltsters are now permitted to purchase 
grain for malting of this approved char- 
acter. Ricwarp B. Warnrovs. 
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“ Another trouble with this here war,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘‘is that it’s slowly but surely 
robbin’ us of most of our fav’rite things to 
cuss about. Back yonder a spell a feller 
could get a yell of joy anywheres 
by lambastin’ the tar out of Dan’els 
or Baker or somebody else that was 
unpopularly helpin’ to run the 
guv' ment; but now every dang 
one of ’em’s sorter gettin’ away 
_with his job, an’ it’s gettin’ so a 
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it out on the weather or his family or 
his own dawg-gone ornery fool self.” 








WILL TAKE THE BLOW STANDING 


Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than that the Food Administration should 
regard the protests of millers against the 
suspension of the mixed-flour law as evi- 
dence of a recalcitrant spirit or of an 
attitude of opposition to the administra- 
tion. On the contrary, as has constantly 
been in evidence since the milling industry 
voluntarily pledged its faith and its co- 
operation more than a year ago, millers 
are exceedingly desirous of supporting the 
Food Administration at all times and in 
every way possible. 

They do not feel that this attitude is in 
any degree inconsistent with proper and 
dignified presentation of the belief, which 
they so ardently hold, that suspension of 
the mixed-flour law is unnecessary to the 
manufacture and distribution of a com- 
pound flour in quantity sufficient to meet 
every demand which the Food Administra- 
tion’s efforts may create. Mixed flour has 
been’ and is being made and sold in sub- 
stantial amounts under the law as it 
stands, and a great number of millers are 
sufficiently confident of their ability to 
comply with its rather burdensome details 
to have already applied for licenses and 
prepared to enter the trade in blended 
products, 

With this undeniable fact to back them, 
and convinced, as they are, that the 
mixed-flour law cannot be done away with 
without danger of a revival, now or later, 
of flour adulteration, they cannot but re- 
gard it as their duty to make the clearest 
possible exposition of their attitude and 
beliefs to the Food Administration. Such 
protest and argument cannot properly be 
interpreted as opposition to the Food Ad- 
ministration, and most assuredly would 
not justify it,—as has been intimated in 
certain quarters,—in suggesting that it 
may even make the manufacture of mixed 
flour compulsory, and prohibit the sale 
of pure wheat flour. Such action, or even 
the threat of it, would be utterly un- 
worthy of the fairness and the high ideals 
which have characterized the Food Ad- 
ministration since its inception. 

The Northwestern Miller can say, with 
a certain degree of authority, that there 
is nowhere in this industry any opposition 
to the Food Administration. In isolated 
instances there is, no doubt, a spirit of 
recalcitrance, but the feeling of millers 


as a whole is indisputably in complete 
harmony with the ideals and the broad 
plans and purposes of Mr. Hoover and 
his wonderful organization. 

So marked is this spirit that at the 
recent meeting in Chicago almost no voice 
was raised in favor of carrying the pro- 
test against suspension of the mixed-flour 
law beyond Mr. Hoover; and at last 
week’s meeting of soft wheat millers at 
Cincinnati, millers of the central states 
went further and adopted a resolution 
fully accepting the plan to do away with 
the law for the period of the war. Both 
instances are typical, and serve well to 
prove how consistent are the members of 
this industry in their attitude of friend- 
ship toward the administration. 

‘In spite of all of this, the trade body 
as a whole feels that it must protest with 
all its force against suspension of the law. 
It well knows the danger that Congress 
will go beyond the administration’s re- 
quest and actually repeal the law; equally 
well does it appreciate the possibility of 
the administration’s proposed regulations 
being ineffective, and flour adulteration 
creeping into the trade in spite of them; 
still better do the older members of the 
industry know that once the stone wall, 
which for twenty years has held against 
the flour crook, is breached, the way to 
its total destruction is an easy one. 

Perhaps all of this argument must fall, 
and all of these dangers be borne, before 
the stern demands of war. It is true that 
Mr. Hoover has pledged the nation to “sit 
at the same table with its allies” and to 
eat a loaf made from mixed cereals. Per- 
haps, in his wider view of the need, he 
feels that this pledge cannot be kept save 
with the suspension of the anti-adultera- 
tion law, and that the belief of millers 
that it can be kept under the law as it 
stands will have to yield to his decision. 
In that event, the industry, having pre- 
sented its argument and filed its protest, 
will have accomplished its full duty to 
itself and to the cause of pure flour, and 
wiii simpiy have to submit to the higher 
authority. 

It will do this reluctantly, to be sure, 
but with no ill grace. Certainly it will 
make no organized effort to involve the 
Food Administration in difficulties with 
Congress, not only because it realizes that 
such an appeal probably would be un- 
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availing, but for the larger reason that it 
believes in the administration, is for the 
administration and will continue most 
ardently to co-operate with the adminis- 
tration, however difficult it may be to 
swallow this particularly bitter pill. 

Millers ask only that the Food Admin- 
istrator be absolutely sure that his pur- 
pose cannot be accomplished without the 
suspension of the mixed-flour law. In the 
event that he decides that the present 
basis is worth trying, they pledge their 
earnest co-operation. In the contrary 
event that he decides the suspension un- 
avoidable, they will take the blow stand- 
ing up and from his hands, because they 
have faith in him; furthermore, they will 
then, without compulsion, give the same 
willing service to making and distribut- 
ing mixed flour that they would give were 
there no fundamental difference of opin- 
ion as to the necessity for the step. 





A VICIOUS PRELIMINARY 

From many points come well-authenti- 
cated reports of the current manufacture 
and sale of “Victory” flour without any 
heed to the requirements of the mixed- 
flour law, and without even careful atten- 
tion to the provisions of the federal food 
and drugs act. State pure food laws are 
also violated by the manufacture of these 
mixtures, which are simply hit-and-miss 
flour compounds put out under the Food 
Administration brand to meet a current 
demand. : 

Of even more threatening character is 
the equally well-authenticated statement 
that in more than one instance authorities 
whose duty it is to enforce the federal 
laws have declined to take action on the 
ground that the manufacture of the mix- 
ture was a patriotic act and in compli- 
ance with the wishes of the United States 
Food Administration. This was lightly 
described as “winking at the law,” and 
no doubt was assumed to be a loyal serv- 
ice by the forsworn official. 

It is already clear that, regardless of 
the action of Congress on the proposed 
suspension of the mixed-flour law, the 
next few weeks will bring a general pro- 
duction of so-called “Victory” flour by 
small mills throughout the country, the 
owners of which are either ignorant of the 
law governing such manufacture, or de- 
pend upon the law being “winked at” to 
insure them against prosecution for its 
violation. The character of the flour 
compound likely to be placed in the trade 
by manufacturers of such intelligence and 
morals can easily be assumed. 

It is in just this that the danger of 
tampering with the purity of wheat flour 
lies. Undoubtedly it is improper to as- 
sume that these preliminary manifesta- 
tions of flour adulteration are indicative 
of what would happen under the suspen- 
sion of the mixed-flour law and control 
by Food Administration rules. They are, 
nevertheless, worth attention, and serve 
well to show how great will be the neces- 
sity for most rigid restriction of the man- 
ufacture and sale of flour compounds, 
and how mandatory that millers them- 
selves give every possible aid in policing 
the trade. 

The Food Administration has promised 
that in the event of suspension of the 
mixed-flour law it will promulgate rules 
sufficiently rigid fully to protect wheat 
flour from adulteration; and it is assumed 
that millers will be consulted in the for- 
mulation of these rules, so that they will 
be explicit and not easily defeated. Mean- 
while, it should be understood that the 
mixed-fiour law is still in full force and 
effect, and that no official has the right 
to “wink at” it or to interpret it in any 
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way save according to its letter. Millers 
should not only comply with it on their 
own account, but, to prevent the growth 
of trade abuses while the suspension is 
under consideration, should promptly re- 
port every violation known to them to the 
proper official, and demand instant and 
vigorous prosecution. 





MAINTAINING QUALITY SCRUPULOUSLY 

The flour of the United States and 
Canada has magnificently demonstrated 
its value in Great Britain during the past 
year, and has gained enormously in pop- 
ular opinion, It has met every test of 
quality and soundness, and the millers 
who made it are to be congratulated on 
and praised for their conscientious and 
consistent maintenance of the export 
standard of their product. 

When this American flour is received, 
it is subjected to mixture with British 
flour before it reaches the consumer, and 
this, being milled on a basis of eighty- 
five per cent extraction, contains much of 
the bran and flinty particles of the wheat 
berry. In addition, there is frequently 
the admixture of cereal substitutes. It. 
is, therefore, most essential that the im- 
ported flour should be good, otherwise 
the bread, poor enough as it is, would be 
quite impossible. 

For some unknown reason, Great Brit- 
ain still adheres to the high extraction 
policy of milling, although there is no 
longer any excuse for it, even on the 
theory that by grinding eighty-five per 
cent of the wheat the supply “goes fur- 
ther”; in consequence, the bread is almost 
uneatable, being hard, rough and dry, and 
the milk supply is exceedingly short, the 
offal, which should go into dairy feed, 
being used to produce unpalatable and 
largely indigestible flour. This policy 
puts the British miller at a most unfair 
disadvantage, as his eighty-five per cent 
flour is discredited when the seventy-four 
per cent flour from abroad comes into 
comparison with it. 

Milling in allied countries should prop- 
erly be standardized, and, since there is 
now an ample supply of wneat available, 
all millers should be required to grind 
on a seventy-four per cent basis. This 
would put them on an equality, and at 
the same time go far to settle the milk 
problem in the United Kingdom. 

It has been the imported flour, not the 
wheat, which has met the emergencies in 
Britain during the past year. Its sterling 
keeping qualities, its dependability, the 
unlimited storage room available for it, 
and its mobility have all commended it 
as the ideal food supply in war-time. _The 
only argument that can be advanced in 
favor of importing wheat rather than 
flour is the necessity for securing larger 
supplies of dairy feed, but as long as 
British mills grind high-extraction flour, 
thereby using the feed for human rather 
than animal food, this argument is lame. 
Moreover, the capacity of British mills 
under the present conditions is not great 
enough to supply more than seventy per 
cent of the flour requirements, and this 
capacity is apt to decrease rather than 
increase during the continuance of the 
war. 

When everything is duly considered, it 
will probably be decided that the exports 
of flour for the coming year, at least to 
Great Britain, must be as large as, if not 
larger than, those of last season to in- 
sure readiness against all emergencies 
that may arise, and also to satisfy the 
British public, which wants flour from 
the United States and Canada. 

As the British flour importers have 





pointed out, the national interest is best 
served by imported flour rather than 
wheat. ‘This being the case, exporting 
millers would be short-sighted and quix- 
otic if they neglected to exercise every 
possible effort to prevent flour from be- 
ing unjustly and unwisely discriminated 
against. But, whether the exports of 
flour be large or small, the American 
miller should be careful to keep up the 
standard of that portion of his product 
shipped abroad. It is of the very greatest 
importance that every sack of it be thor- 
oughly sound, and of good quality. ~ 

American flour, and this of course in- 
cludes Canadian flour, has attained a high 
reputation in Great Britain during the 
past year. It behooves the miller not to 
discredit it by sending forward for ex- 
port any product that is doubtful. He 
should ie as scrupulous in his export 
shipments as if he were doing business 
under his individual brands. It should 
be a point of honor with every miller to 
maintain, invariably, a high standard of 
soundness and quality, particularly in his 
export trade. If this is done, imported 
flour will continue to hold its present 
enviable position in the British markets, 
and, by virtue of this, it will be impos- 
sible materially to increase the exports 
of wheat at the expense of flour. 








NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Schedule Effective Sept. 20 Issued by Food 
Administration, as Approved 
Sept. 18, 1918 

Owing to changes in prices of flour 
packages, the following new flour pack- 
age differentials are promulgated, effee- 
tive Sept. 20, 1918. It is mandatory that 
the following package differential sched- 
ule be adhered to in arriving at a fair 
package charge. 

BASIS, 98-LB COTTON 











Weight Kind No. to bbl *Charge 
196 wood GOC OVE ... ee eeeeeerecee $.05 
98 wood $1.86 over .....cccccceces -15 
98 cotton Basis 2 05 
140 jute Same as basis .05 
98 jute 5e over 06 
96 cotton 20c under 2 -05 
49 cotton 20c over 4 -10 
48 cotton Same as basis.......-.-+-+ .10 
24% cotton 45c over s .10 
24 cotton 25¢ over 8 -10 
12% cotton 0c over 16 -15 
12 cotton 60c over 16 oo 608 
10 cotton $1.20 over 20) ....-+45- -15 
8 cotton 90c over BE cceccccne 20 
7 cotton $1.10 over 28  ..scueeee 25 
6 cotton $1.05 over 32 ....+s+6- 25 
6 cotton $1.70 over 40) ...eeeeee -35 
3% cotton $1.55 over BE cccccwoes -35 
3 cotton $1.70 over 64 ...ceueee 35 
2 cotton $2.65 over 96 ....-sees .50 
49 paper 6c under @ secccases -10 
48 paper 25c under GB cvccccses -10 
24% paper 5c over OS .cvvccecds 12 
24 paper ic under GS  sesccoscs 12 
12% paper 25c over >| Beerees very, 18 
12 paper 5c over >| Serre eres -18 
10 Paper 50c over BO on ccccecce -20 
8 paper 15c over B94. sevceesoe -25 
7 paper 40c over BB nccgiccee -30 
6 paper 55c over SB. seteosese .30 
5 Paper 70c over GD cectonsse 46 
3% paper &85c over GE oneccscice 45 
3 paper 95c over GO icecivese 45 
2 Paper $1.60 over 96 ......... -75 
Outside jute or cotton envelopes, 60c per 
WEE MEBIIOMAD 2 once ccccsvecccccccsece -10 


Outside paper envelopes, 40c per bb] ad- 
Gitional ......cceccccssccecccccecesse ‘ 
*Charge over bulk price for packing in 

buyer’s packages. 

All sales to be made basis 98-Ib cotton. 
Where flour is sold on basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks and delivery is made in buyer’s 
sacks, the invoice price shall be arrived 
at by deducting from the selling price 
the current cost of two 98-lb cotton sacks. 
To bulk price thus obtained shall be add- 
ed charges over bulk price for packing 
flour in buyer’s sacks as named above. 
Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either have been specified at time 
of sale, except as may be agreed to by 
buyer and seller at time of shipment. 





Selling Wheat Under Market 


Wasurncron, D. C., Sept. 28.—Because 
of the railway embargoes placed in parts 
of the country against wheat shipments, 
reports are reaching the Food Adminis- 
tration that some farmers are selling their 
wheat at less than the guaranteed price. 
While some elevators are temporarily 
overstocked because seaboard movement 
has not kept pace with internal movement, 
this condition should be changed during 
the next 30 or 60 days. The government 
will buy all wheat at the guaranteed price 
as fast as it can be moved. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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GRAIN MEN HEAR FOOD CHIEFS 





Julius Barnes and F. G. Lingham Address Grain Dealers at Milwaukee Meet- 
ing—Emphasize Large View of Situation and Necessity for Forget- 
ting Minor Considerations —New Regulations Explained 
—A Call to Patriotic War Service 


Mitwavxeg, W1s., Sept. 28.—The twen- 
ty-second annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association was held 
in Milwaukee Sept. 23-25. About 1,000 
members were in attendance, represent- 
ing grain interests from all over the coun- 
try. 3 

The Monday morning session was 
opened at the Davidson Theatre. - Cor- 
nelius Corcoran, president of the Milwau- 
kee Common Council, gave an address of 
welcome. Other speakers were Herman 
W. Ladish, president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Governor Eman- 
uel L. Philipp, of Wisconsin, and George 
A. Aylsworth, responding on behalf of the 
grain trade. President E. C. Eikenberry 
delivered his annual address, which was 
followed by the secretary-treasurer’s re- 
port, made by Charles Quinn. The finan- 
cial report showed that the receipts. for 
the year were $54,050.71, which included 
$18,151.58 on hand Sept. 26, 1917; ex- 
penditures, $34 372.47,—leaving a balance 
on hand of $19,678.24. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
mainly by the address of Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation. Thé .greater 
part of his speech is printed herewith. 
The balance of the afternoon was taken 
up by committee reports on telephone and 
telegraph service and membership. 

The feature of the Tuesday afternoon 
session was the address by F. J. Lingham, 
chief of the Flour Milling Section of the 
Food Administration, which is published 
in this issue. C. A. Briggs. of the Bureau 
of Standards, spoke on adequate facili- 
ties for weighing. Committee reports fol- 
lowed, with discussion. 

Wednesday’s session opened with an ad- 
dress by Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, crop tech- 
nologist, Department of Agriculture, and 
an address by Carl Sims, federal food 
administrator for Indiana, followed by 
committee reports. 

P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., was 
elected to the presidency of the associa- 
tion for the coming year. The other offi- 
cers elected were: vice-presidents, H. I. 
Baldwin, Decatur, Ill. and H. E. Bots- 
ford, Detroit, Mich. Charles Quinn was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Among the resolutions passed’ was one 
commending the construction of the great 
fleet of 3,000 ships on the part of the gov- 
ernment. A resolution commending the 
appointment of an advisory committee of 
grain men to confer with the Food Ad- 
ministration on war measures was also 
passed. 

Frank B. Carvill, minister of public 
works of Canada, was the principal speak- 
er at the dinner, given at the Palm Gar- 
den. William A. Hayes, of Milwaukee, 
delivered a patriotic address. Herman 
W. Ladish was toastmaster. Two ears of 


corn were auctioned off after the dinner, . 


each person being required to pay the 
amount of his bid, regardless of whether 
he got the corn or not. The highest bid 
was $350, by the Root Grain Co., Kansas 
City; $4,110 was raised and donated to 
the Red Cross. Bert A. Boyd, of Indian- 
apolis, acted as auctioneer. 

The visiting members were entertained 
at the Davidson and Majestic theatres, 
and at the Wisconsin and Milwaukee Ath- 


letic clubs. 
H. N. Witson. 


Mr. Barnes’s Address 

Today, Sept. 23, makes an exact anni- 
versary of my last appearance before you, 
in Buffalo last year. The two dates, be- 
tween them, write a great deal of com- 
mercial and political rata There are 
some ideas that have grown on me out of 
a year of service that I want to try to 
present to you. 

Our problem a year ago was how to 
make 650,000,000 bus of wheat stretch over 
our domestic need, and fairly supply our 
allies. If we had known then, as we do 
now, that instead of 650,000,000 bus we 
had only 610,000,000 to work with, I think 
we should have started discouraged, for 
we had then no demonstration that we 
could trust any such sacrifice or response 
to the appeal for substitution as the Amer- 


ican people have since demonstrated 

will make. The record shows that the jo 
has been done; and at the close of the 
crop year the stock of wheat and flour 
in this country was the lightest this coun- 
try had ever seen between crops. And 
yet the distribution had been done so 
evenly that nowhere in this country could 
you point to a record of flour scarcity, 
particularly in view of these very small 
reserves at the end of the crop year. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Last year it was yet to be demonstrat- 
ed that there could be price control in 
this country; and there were then plenty 
among you who thought pretty generally 
that it could not work effectively. Price 
control was started on a public entirely 
unused to it, and opposed to it constitu- 
tionally, claiming that it violated the 
fundamental American principles on 
which we conducted our business, and it 
was only bowed to because it was a na- 
tional necessity. You accepted the judg- 


-ment of men who said it was necessary, 


when you differed with them yourself; 
and the record proves that price control 
can be made to work among a free peo- 
ple, and without law. 

The Grain Corporation undertook last 
year by its contract with the mills to dis- 
tribute all wheat available so as to en- 
deavor to operate the mills of this coun- 
try in uniform relation with each other. 
It was a great effort; but we may claim 
that the distribution of the wheat supply 
was fairly effective. 

GRAIN CAR MOVEMENT 

There was forced upon us a phase 
which we did not seek, the power of the 
Railroad Administration to administer an 
embargo, which was necessary to the east- 
ern section of the country because of the 
congestion that had grown out of uncon- 
trolled railroad operation. It was a most 
disagreeable duty, but it fairly served its 
purpose, for between Jan. 1 and Aug. 8, 

(Continued on page 48.) 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull, with But Little Inquiry—Some 
Price-Cutting Done to Effect Sales— 
Feedstuffs Active 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curicaco, I1n., Oct. 1.—The Chicago 
flour trade continues in a sort of a rut, 
with very little activity and prices irreg- 
ular. Spring wheat flour is obtainable as 
low as $10.25 in cotton 1%’s, though the 
ruling quotation is around $10.40@10.65. 
Southwestern flour is more steady in price, 
and quoted at $10.30@10.50 in cotton 1%’s. 
Some resales of flour in Chicago are at- 
tracting the attention of the trade more 
than on flour direct from the mills. Soft 
wheat flour is very plentiful, and quoted 
at $9.80@10.20 in cotton 1%’s. 

C. H. CHatten. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 1—NMillers re- 
port an absence of flour demand in the 
general markets, the current needs of 
established customers for mill brands con- 
stituting practically the only outlet. Quo- 
tations to this trade remain unchanged at 
$10@10.30 bbl in cotton sacks. Some 
very low prices are being made by inte- 
rior mills, which find it necessary to move 
the product, offerings down to $9.80 being 


not uncommon. 
R. E. Srerxure. 


Purtaperpuia, Pa., Oct. 1.—Flour dull. 
Springs easier under fairly liberal offer- 
ings. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: winter 100 
fa cent, $10@10.30; Kansas 100 per cent, 

10.75@11; spring 100 per cent, $10.75 
@11. Little demand for substitutes, and 
market weak. Rye flour freely offered 
and slightly lower, with trade slow at $8.50 
@9.60 bbl in sacks. 

Samvet S. Dantets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1—Flour market 
continues very dull, and only a few sales 
reported. Hard wheat flours are offered 
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as low as $10, and soft at $9.60, all in jute, 
but buyers show no interest. Wheat feed 
demand unsupplied; other feedstuffs ac- 


tive. 
Perer Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1—Flour market 
unchanged. Slow demand, with some 
pressure to sell. Substitutes dull, and 
15@25c per 100 lbs lower. Millfeed quiet, 
with no wheat feeds offered and other 
feeds held $1@83 ton higher. 

Louis W. DePass. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers-for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbis: Sept. 29 Sept. 30 
Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1917 1916 











eee ee wee eee 











Milwaukee - 18,000 14,000 11,000 10,000 

Totals ....... 427,855 445,487 451,980 324,630 
Outside mills*..189,865 ...... 220,050 149,925 

Ag’gate sprg.617,720 ...... 672,030 474,615 
St. Louis 42,600 33,400 41,450 30,600 
St. Louist - 53,900 53,000 49,400 45,100 
Buffalo ... - 163,740 149,500 79,200 107,800 
Rochester ..... 11,600 9,400 6,700 12,200 
Chicago ..... ++ 27,750 15,250 24,750 19,.50 
Kansas City.... 69,300 79,100 60,900 63,800 
Kansas Cityt...298,847 326,474 234,565 262,495 
Toledo ........ 31,500 31,075 39,050 32,200 
Toledof ....... 66,449 66,826 93,255 75,780 
Nashville** ....114,897 114,218 156,900 91,795 
Portland, Oreg. 23,824 24,062 19,485 ...... 
Seattle ........ 27,736 25,440 11,245 32,070 
Tacoma ......-. 32,960 21,165 30,275 41,340 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour; as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 29 Sept. 30 
Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1917 1916 

79 77 


Minneapolis ...... 79 55 
ee | eee 88 78 ee Ps 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 62 99 72 
Outside milis* .... 75 76 90 61 

Average spring.. 76 73 83 62 
Milwaukee ;....... 70 78 92 40 
St. Louis ......... 84 66 82 75 
St. Louist ........ 70 69 64 80 
Buffalo ........... 98 90 47 65 
Rochester ........ 62 50 33 60 
CRIDER 3s ave ccccse 85 56 93 67 
Kansas City ...... 84 96 79 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 76 86 81 98 
POG cccccsevees 66 65 81 67 
Toledof .......... 69 64 86 69 
Nashville** ....... 63 54 97 65 
Portland, Oregon... 56 59 57 be 
DORCTS ocwccscccee 59 54 39 78 
Tacoma ........+.. 57 37 53 72 

Totals .......... 67 73 69 
Minnesota-Dakotas 76 73 83 62 
Other states ...... 71 66 63 71 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 28 at all 
above points shows an increase of 5 per cent 
from week ending Sept. 21. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Canada Adopts War Loaf 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 28.—Canada has 
definitely adopted the allied war loaf. 
Twenty per cent of substitutes must be 
used with wheat flour. Announcing this 
policy, an official memorandum says: The 
Canada food board, after full consid- 
eration of the matter, has adopted the 
policy of the allied food controllers’ res- 
olution, as far as wheat products are con- 
cerned, and will use the allied loaf. This 
means that twenty per cent of substi- 
tutes must be used with wheat flour. The 
government heartily approves -this policy. 

While the — - in Europe and. the 
United States ve ‘been, considering 
everything, excellent this year, and while 
there is a sufficiency of food in sight to 
meet our requirements for the next 12 
months, nevertheless there is the greatest 
need for conservation, particularly in 
flour and wheat, for the purpose of creat- 
ing a reserve against widespread unfa- 
vorable harvests or other unfavorable food 
conditions next year. The rnment, 
therefore, hopes the people of Canada 
will heartily and loyally assist to this end 
by using in their households the amount 
of substitutes required under the regula- 


tions. 
A. H. Bamey. 
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NEW RULES FOR FLOUR MILLING 





Food Administration Issues Pamphlet Containing Full Schedule of Regula- 
tions for All Wheat Millers and Manufacturers of Mixed Flours 


The Food Administration has just is- 
sued Form M. S. 1004, containing the 
special license regulations for wheat mill- 
ers and manufacturers of mixed flours. 
This supersedes the pamphlet issued J v= | 
22, 1918, and its regulations became ef- 
fective Sept. 20. 

Most of the regulations are identical 
with those contained in the earlier pam- 
phlet, and published in full in The North- 
western Miller of July 24 (pages 285 and 
305). The important changes are those 
provided by the amendments of Aug. 27, 
and are here given. The full text of the 
rules will be published, as a matter of 
record, in next week’s issue. 


STORAGE AND SUPPLIES 


Rules 2 and 3 are amended simply by 
changing “30 days” to “60 days” in 
references to yor oo of wheat, wheat 
flour or wheat feed kept in stock. 


MIXED FLOUR 


The section in the July 22 pamphlet re- 
lating to mixed flour is canceled, and Rule 
10 is promulgated, as here printed. 

Rule M. S.10. Manufacture and Label- 
ing of Mixed Flour, Whole Wheat and 
Graham Flour. (As amended August 
27, 1918, effective September 1, 1918.) 
The licensee shall not manufacture or sell 
any mixed flour containing corn flour, 
barley flour, oat flour or rye flour without 
the written permission of the United 
States Food Administrator, unless it con- 
forms to one of the following specifica- 
tions: 


Mixed Wheat and Barley Flour shall 
be mixed in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of wheat flour to 1 pound of barley 
flour, each of such flours conforming 
to the standards of the United States 
Food Administration. The percentages 
of ingredients shall be stated on each 
package. 

Mixed Wheat and Corn Flour shall 
be mixed in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of wheat flour to 1 pound of corn flour, 
each of such flours conforming to the 
standards of the United States Food 
Administration. The percentages of 
ingredients shall be stated on each pack- 


age. 

Miazed Wheat and Oat Flour shall be 
mixed in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of wheat flour to 1 pound of oat flour, 
each of such flours conforming to the 
standards of the United States Food 
Administration. The percentages of 
ingredients shall be stated on each pack- 


age. 

Mixed Wheat, Barley and Corn Flour 
shall be mixed in the proportion of 8 
pounds of wheat flour to 1 pound of 
corn flour and 1 pound of barley flour, 
each of such flours conforming to the 
standards of the United States Food 
Administration. The percentages of 
ingredients shall be stated on each 
package. 

Mixed Wheat and Rye Flour shall be 
mixed in the proportion of 3 pounds of 
wheat flour to 2 pounds or more of rye 
flour, each of such flours conforming to 
the standards of the United States 
Food Administration. The percentages 
of ingredients shall be stated on each 
package. 

Labeling Msg! oS Mixed flours 
conforming to the foregoing specifica- 
tions should be labeled “Victory Mixed 
Flour,” followed by the names and per- 
centages of the ingredients, and no flour 
shall be labeled “Victory Mixed Flour” 
unless it conforms to the above specifica- 
tions, 

The term “Victory” is a descriptive 
name indicating that the flour contains 
substitutes in accordance with the Food 
Administration requirements. It should 
be used by all manufacturers, when 
producing this mixed flour, in a de- 
scriptive sense, but not as a trade name, 
and should be used in connection with 
other brands rather than alone. Its use, 
however, is not mandatory. 


_ Mized Wheat Flour and other author- 
ized substitute flours than above shall be 


' mixed in the proportion of four pounds 


of wheat flour to one pound of such sub- 
stitute flours, and each of ‘such flours shall 


conform to the standards of the United 
States Food Administration and the per- 
centages of ingredients shall be stated on 
each sage Such other mixed flours, 
however, shall not be labeled Victory 
Flour. 

Percentages of Ingredients in Mized 
Flours Shall Be Stated. In the making 


(Continued on page 49.) 


MILLERS OF SOFT WHEAT 


Important Meeting Held at Cincinnati—Per- 
manent Committee Appointed—Plan to 
Line Up with Food Administration 


Totevo, Onto, Sept. 28.—About 100 at- 
tended a meeting of the soft winter wheat 
millers of the United States that had 
been called for Sept. 24 at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati. Notice of the meet- 
ing had been sent to millers in Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Virginia, Wést Virginia 
and to all members of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association. The gathering was 
fairly representative in character, and 
many of the leading millers of these 
states were present. It was occasioned 
by the serious situation in soft wheat 
milling, and was intended to see if some 
appeal for relief could be formulated for 
presentation to the Food Administration. 

B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was made chairman, and 
on the motion of J. B. McLemore, sec- 
retary Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
the meeting resolved itself into executive 
session. Able addresses by Mr. Marr and 
B. J. Rothwell, — Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., made the millers 
realize the exact situation regarding 
regulation and control, giving an insight 
into the purposes and intentions of the 
Food Administration, and indicating the 
co-operation which would be expected of 
them. 








MR. MARR’S REPORT 


Mr. Marr reported as to the experience 
of the fair price committee in its confer- 
ence with Mr. Barnes in New York, at 
which various aspects of the situation 
were discussed. According to his report, 
it seemed clear that, so far as the Grain 
Corporation was concerned, no action 
would he taken to interfere in any way 
with the movement of wheat, that it would 
be permitted to move where it wished, 
and that no steps would be taken to as- 
sure millers an adequate supply in the 
future; that any change in the use of 
substitutes required with soft wheat flour 
was impracticable; that the Grain Cor- 
poration could not be expected to we 
flour at prices in excess of those at whic 
the millers themselves offered to sell it, 
and that it would certainly lay itself open 
to criticism if it were to do so; that the 
Grain Corporation should not be blamed 
for the millers selling flour too low, and 
that this was the fault of the millers 
themselves. 

It was said that Mr. Barnes, on being 
asked as to what would happen if, the 
mills, finding it impossible to operate ex- 
cept at too great a loss, were to close 
down, replied that such a contingency, 
and the taking over of the mills by the 
Grain Corporation, had been considered. 
It was not anticipated, however, that the 
situation would ever become as critical as 
this. 

It was brought out that the Grain Cor- 
poration expects considerable relief to be 
afforded by its purchases. So far, it was 
said, it has bought 1,400,000 bbls, of 
which over 1,000,000 have been soft win- 
ter wheat flour. According to the best 
information so far obtained, it is expect- 
ed that these purchases will reach some- 
where between 13,000,000 and 15,000,000 
bbls, of which 6,000,000 will come from 
the Pacific states, leaving 7,000,000 to 
9,000,000 for east of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. 


PLANS FOR RELIEF 


Various remedial measures which mill- 
ers might have recourse to were consid- 
ered, and turned down as. impracticable; 
among them such suggestions as an appeal 
to Mr. Hoover, to President Wilson, or to 
Congress. The majority sentiment seemed 


to be that it was the millers’ own fault if 
they sold flour too cheap, if they named 
too low prices to the Grain Corporation, 
if they attempted to operate their plants 
full t'me when conditions warranted only 
half-time operation. It was claimed that 
millers must face and recognize the dim- 
inution in flour demand and the conse- 
quent necessary limitation of output. 

Several millers spoke forcefully on this 
subject, advocating going to half-time all 
over the country as a practical measure 
of relief to the present situation. Beyond 
this and the advocacy of more backbone 
by the millers in fixing their prices, the 
meeting resulted in no definite plans for 
relief. 

However, as a result of a motion made 
by W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., action was taken 
which may have some far-reaching benefit 
to soft wheat millers, although its results 
may not be immediate. The appointment 
of a permanent committee to represent 
soft winter wheat millers, and to act in 
an advisory capacity, was determined up- 
on, and Mr. Sparks was made chairman. 
This committee will consist of three mem- 
bers at large and a member from each 
of the various soft winter wheat millers’ 
associations. It is formed instead of a 
suggested revival of the Soft Winter 
Wheat Millers’ League, which existed 
some years ago. 


THE PROBLEM OF MIXED FLOUR 


In regard to the manufacture of mixed 
flour and the promotion of its use by 
millers, after considerable discussion, the 
position of the millers is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the following resolution that 
was passed: 

“], The soft wheat millers of the Unit- 
ed States unhesitatingly reaffirm their 
loyalty to the United States Food Ad- 
ministration and their readiness to co- 
operate to the fullest extent in its pur- 
pose of insuring ample supplies ef food- 
stuffs for our own country and for the 
countries allied with us in the winning of 
the war. 

“2. To this end, and assured of strict 
definit‘on and enforcement of ruling safe- 
guarding against adulteration, we a 
prove the request of Mr. Hoover to the 
Congress that for the period of the war, 
only, the operation of the existing mixed- 
flour law be suspended. We, however, re- 
iterate our unalterable opposition to the 
repeal of that law. 

“3. Under normal conditions and with- 
out the regulatory authority of the Food 
Administration, which authority will ter- 
minate with the war, repeal of the mixed- 
flour law would open wide the doors to 
deception difficult to detect, renew the 
scandalous evils which it successfully 
eliminated, and result in the consumer be- 
ing victimized by adulterated flour and 
the honorable miller being ruinously 
handicapped by unscrupulous competition. 

“4. We recognize and appreciate the 
endeavor of the Food Administration to 
increase the proportion of flour exported, 
and in view of the greatly reduced do- 
mestic consumption and the serious short- 
age of mill offals, we earnestly urge that 
its endeavor be sustained to the fullest 
possible extent. 

“5. So far as practical, soft winter 
wheat millers will promote the manufac- 
ture and distribution of ‘Victory Mixed 
Flour, ” 

The results of the meeting were some- 
what intangible. Nothing very definite 
was accomplished or was expected to be 
accomplished. However, many expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the meet- 
ing and repaid for attending it. ‘There 
was not manifested any tendency what- 
ever to belligerency and insurgency. The 
meeting illustrated the advantage to be 
gained by clear and open discussion. 


THOSE PRESENT 


Among those present were B. J. Roth- 
well, president, and George H. Lewis, 
manager, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co; T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind; E. P. Bronson, H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill; Edgar Evans, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Cloyd A. 
Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Co., Monticello, Ind; John F. Russell, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind; 
Joseph LeCompte, Lexington (Ky) Roll- 
er Mills Co; George A. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; Frank T. 
ane King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; 
S. H. Heywood, Heywood Milling Co., 
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Jackson, Mich; Louis A. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co. and Jesse Hurlbut, 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co; Lee F. Graybill, The Warwick 
Co., Massillon, Ohio; M. L. Finnell, Tran- 
chant & Finnell, Osborne, Ohio; H. J. 
BeBout, Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain 
Co; L. C. Chase, Mansfield (Ohio) Milling 
Co; Lyman Perin, Jr., Perin Bros. Cin- 
cinnati; E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon, Ohio; Frank H. Tanner, sec- 
retary Ohio Millers’ State Association; 
Harry W. Fish, Gwinn Bros. & Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va; W. Klepper, Louisville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. W. H. Wicory, Jr. 


MILLERS MEET MR. LINGHAM 


Conference Held in Chicago—Amendments to 
Mixed-Flour Law Discussed—No Final 
Action Taken Tuesday 


Curcaco, Inu, Oct. 1—(Special Tele- 
gram)—<An important meeting of the ad- 
visory committee of the Food Adminis- 
tration is in session here today, with Fred 
J. Lingham, chief of the Flour Milling 
Division. The meeting was called by Mr. 
Lingham for the purpose of talking over 
general milling conditions, and especially 
the possibility of an amendment to the 
mixed-flour law. In speaking as to the 
morning session, Mr. Lingham stated that 
nothing had been done which would be of 
special interest to the trade, as it was 
his desire to obtain the views of the dif- 
ferent committeemen on various topics. 
They probably will remain in session until 
tomorrow afternoon. C. H. Cochran, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is to be located in Wash- 
ington after Oct. 10, to be connected with 
the Food Administration, and to co-op- 
erate with Mr. Lingham. Those present- 
besides Mr. Lingham are as follows: A. J. 
Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas; A. C. Lor- 
ing, Minneapolis; E. M. Kelly, Nashville, 
Tenn; J. W., Ganong, Portland, Oregon; 
Samuel Plant, St. Louis; Thomas L. 
Moore, Richmond, Tenn; B. A. Eckhart, 
Chicago; S. B. McNear, San Francisco; 
H. C. Theopold, Faribault, Minn; John 
N. Chapman, Enid, Okla; Frank F. Hen- 
ry, Buffalo; J. J. Casper, Madison, Ind., 
and C. H. Cochran, Buffalo. 

C. H. CHatren. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Storks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 

















in store at above points tor week enucu ocpt. 
28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GC, BP. BR, coscccccs 52 36 24 6 
Empire ......0.. 53 47 21 4 
Consolidated .... 87 12 15 12 
Ogilvies ......... 203 71 46 oe 
Western ......... 199 15 15 8 
Grain Growers ... 190 293 122 ee 
Fort William .... 22 173 18 6 
Eastern ........-+ 17 41 9 
Ge Ba Be ccc cwscs 72 262 38 5 
Can. Govt. ...... 110 119 13 7 
Can. Northern ... 401 508 193 10 
Thunder Bay .... 172 106 60 2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 160 127 13 7 

Totala ....cc00% 1,649 1,810 587 67 
Year ago ........ 5,423 2,700 523 249 
Receipts ........ 1,179 34 138 1 
Lake shipments... £5 133 a aa 
Rail shipments... 121 141 28 10 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard:..... ST Noe. 1 G. Weaesoe. 
No. 1 northern..1,096 No, 2C. W...... 130 


No. 2 northern... 169 
No, 3 northern... 69 


3 feed ...ccceces 433 
Others ......++5 162 





Tagal ...-+5-. 1,810 








Exports for Week Ending Sept. 21, 1918 

Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
bus bbis bus 

29,000 405,000 


From— bus 
New York. .2,445,000 23,000 
Boston ..... 68,000 
272,000 


Baltimore.. 272,000 ..... 
Newp. News 





Tots., wk.2.7°5,000 
Prev. week .2,277,000 
U. K’gdom..1,419,000 
Continent . .1,366,000 


23,000 
41.000 
23,000 


29,000 
17.000 
22,000 

1,000 


755.000 
756,000 





Totals ...2,775,000 23,000 29,000 755,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July lto Same time 

Sept. 21,1918 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 12,083,000 19,995.000 
Flour, bbis .........+. 913,000 1.475.000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 16,190.000 24.459,.000 
1,701,000 5.241.000 





Oats, bus .........-- 11,770,000 24,863,000 
London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 


quoted as follows: 
8-day 
$4.75 


60-day 


Sight 
Sept. 24-Oct. 1..$4.75% $4.72% 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 12,580 bbls. The output (week 
ending Sept. 28) was 413,520 bbls, against 
405,240 in 1917, 288,730 in 1916, and 493,- 
355 in 1915. 

* #* 

The situation in regard to flour re- 
mains unchanged. Some mills are selling 
enough from day to day to keep them 
sold up to the 30-day limit. Others, how- 
ever, report the market very quiet. There 
is no big buying of any kind going on, 
aside from government requirements. 
The government is in the market again 
this week, but judging from past experi- 
ence, northwestern mills do not expect to 
be favored with much of the business. 

Current buying is being done by jobbers 
and bakers in a half-hearted way. Or- 
ders are usually for small lots and near- 
by shipment. 

Rye flour is in good demand, especially 
pure white and medium. Dark rye flour 
is dull, and prices on this grade are weak- 
er. White corn flour is reported to be in 
good demand, but mills find it difficult to 
dispose of yellow. Quotations on this 
grade are nominal, and are being shaded 
to effect sales. 

The decreasing production of barley 
flour has resulted in a good demand for 
this product. Prices, however, are lower 
in sympathy with the decline in barley. 

Wheat flour prices are very unsettled. 
Standard 100 per cent is quoted at $10.30 
@10.49 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. While this is car-lot price, 
it is claimed that flour is being delivered 
to city trade in 10 to 25 bbl lots at as low 
as $10.25@10.30 bbl, in 49-lb sacks. 

Minneapol's mills quote pure white rye 
flour at $4.45@4.55; medium rye, 70 per 
cent extraction, $1@4.35; dark rye, $3.05 
@3.25; white corn flour, $4.75@4.85; yel- 
low corn flour, $4.40@4.65; pure barley 
flour, 55 per cent extraction, $3.38@3.75, 
per 100 lbs. 

* * 

The scarcity of wheat millfeed is be- 
coming even more pronounced, if that is 
possible. Some of the big mills have even 
withdrawn quotations on feed in mixed 
ears with flour. They are all behind on 
deliveries, and are sold as far ahead as 
the Food Administration will permit. 

Buyers are having a hard time in keep- 
ing their wants supplied. Wheat feeds 
are the cheapest article on the feeding 
list, but apparently not enough is being 
made to go around. Government pur- 
chases help to keep the market bare of 
offerings. 

Rye middlings are up another $1 ton 
for the week. All substitute feeds are 
scarce, due to the fact that many mills 
have ceased grinding subst'tutes. 

Mills quote bran at $28 50@28.85 ton; 
standard middlings, $30.58@30.77; flour 
middlings, $30.18@30.36; red dog, $30.12 
@30.36; corn feed meal, $56@57; barley 
feed, $33@38; barley middlings, $45@ 
45.25; rye middlings, $19@49.50,—in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 28, they made 189,865 
bbls of flour, against 216,400 in 1917. 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,175 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against none in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 


ending Sept. 28, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 9 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,055 13,370 7,500 1,055 2,580 
Interior ..... 6,885 38,515 2,665 .... 











Totals ...15,940 16,885 10,165 1,055 2,580 
During the week ending Sept. 21, 3 
Minneapolis and 13 interior mills made 

the following amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 


ee span 7,945 12,250 9,945 1,000 2,655 
Interior ....10,370 11,810 6,645  ... 


Totals ...18,315 24,060 16,590 1,000 2,655 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 28, 








.receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....4,675 3,053 3,346 5,929 4,916 








DOIGtR .ccccces 6,780 1,721 1,460 7,024 4,226 
Totals ...... 11,455 4,774 4, = 12,953 9,142 
Duluth, bonded. 306 119 
Totals ...... 11,455 4,774 4,820 13,259 9,261 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Sept. 28, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis .. 17,965 10,922 14,621 20,871 








Duluth ....... 17,597 3,992 65,031 19,774 
Totals ...... 35,562 14,914 19,652 40,645 
Duluth, D’A’d,. «1.05  seoee 122 866 
Totals ...... 35,562 14,914 19,774 41,510 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 28, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
ae 8,019 218 6,059 726 8,002 











Duluth.... 12,862 1,973 7,653 3,955 7,555 
Totals ...20,881 2,191 13,742 4,681 15,587 
Duluth, b’d’d .... «+. 89 222 129 











Totals ...20,881 2,191 13,831 4,903 15,716 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in operation Oct. 1: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.'s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


THE CANADIAN FEED MANUFACTURING Co, 


The accompanying illustration gives a 
pretty good idea of the Canadian Feed 
Mfg. Co.’s new plant at Fort William, 
Ont. It covers about 300x450 feet of 
ground, but the site is large enough so 
that additional buildings can be erected 
when needed. The plant is of concrete 
and steel construction throughout. It is 
claimed that the only woodwork in the en- 
tire plant is contained in two centrifugal 
reels. The elevator, which is a model one, 
has a capacity of about 100,000 bus. It is 


said to be one of the most modern work- 
ing-houses in Canada, 


The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co. is a-pio-- 


neer in the manufacture of concentrated 
feeds in Canada. Its plant, which has a 
manufacturing capacity of 250 tons per 
day, is one of the largest in the country. 
It has been in operation less than 60 days, 
and has its output sold 90 days in advance. 
An increasing demand is noted for its 
products. 

The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co. is incor- 
porated with $1,000,000 capital stock. The 
principal is J. R. Smith, of the Davidson- 
Smith Co., of Fort William and Winni- 
peg. With him are associated George C. 
Riegger, of Minneapolis, and H. J. Sterl- 
ing, of Fort William. This is one of the 
many subsidiaries of the J. R. Smith in- 
terests, and Mr. Riegger is in active 
charge of the business, assisted by Mr. 
Sterling. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE NOMINEES 


C. M. Case has been nominated presi- 
dent, and B. F. Benson vice-president, of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
The election of officers takes place Oct. 3. 
Nominees for the board of directors are 
as follows: A. C. Andrews, H. S. Helm, 
J. H. Macmillan, Asher Howard, Thorn- 
ton W. Hall, F. C. Van Dusen, and J. L. 
McCaull. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked-corn prices at Minneapolis are 
$1.50 ton lower for the week. 

Sioux Falls, Towa, is still talking of 
building a public terminal elevator. 

V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis several days 
last week. 

The Northwood (N. D.) Mill & Light 
Co. has changed its name to the North- 
wood Mill Co. 

The 100-bbl mill at Climax, Minn., has 
burned. The loss is estimated at $25,000; 
partially insured. 

The Park County Milling Co., Living- 
ston, Mont., expects to start its mill early 
this month, It was idle all last year. 

The Peerless Milling Co., of which J. 
H. Green is manager, has taken over the 
mill at Canton, S. D., and is operating it. 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce have decided that sellers have a 
right to demand Minneapolis exchange in 
payment of grain, and that they cannot 
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be required to accept checks on out-of- 
town banks. 

~“The Rosebud (Mont.) Milling Co. has 
installed a new steam plant. It also op- 
erates the electric light plant for the 
town. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., a and 
manager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co., was a visitor on t he Minneapo- 
lis exchange last week. 

J. F. Harrison, manager of the flour 
mill department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, visited old friends 
in Minneapolis during the week. 

H. L. Haase, of sowa Fails, will travel 
Illinois and Wisconsin for the Com- 
mander Mill Co., of Minneapolis, in addi- 
tion to looking after his trade in Iowa. 

Country elevator stocks throughout the 
Northwest are declared to be abnormally 
heavy. Many elevators report that they 
cannot get cars in which to ship wheat 
to terminals. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce have been working for 
some time on a set of grades for barley 
so that hedging operations can be effected 
in this market. 

E. P. Sanford, formerly in the sales 
department of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
in Minneapolis, and later in Chicago, is 
now manager of the Omaha Flour Mills 
Co.’s branch office in Boston. 

Effective today, all quotations on rye 
flour wili be on the basis of 100-lb pack- 
ages or fractions thereof. Millers having 
d.fferent sized packages on hand will be 
granted permission to use them. 

Several representatives of the Minne- 
apolis grain trade are attending a con- 
ference in Fargo, N. D., today. How to 
finance grain in country elevators is the 
principal subject under discussion. 

The second unit of the Quaker Oats 
Co.’s flour mill at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
about finished, and grinding should begin 
within two or three days. With this ad- 
dition the capacity will be 3,700 bbls daily. 

Maurice J. Cohen, secretary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Friday last for Washington to take an 
appointment in the feeding division of 
the United States Food Administration, 
under George A. Chapman. 

Northwestern farmers have been taking 
advantage of the good weather of the last 

(Continued on page 47.) 





























The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co.’s New Plant at Fort William, Ont. 
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ENFORCED “FAIR” WHEAT PRICE 


An unique case involving the authority 
of the Food Administration to compel 
buyers of wheat to pay farmers the estab- 
lished “fair” price has been decided by 
the Kansas food administrator and the 
southwestern committee of the enforce- 
ment division. Three grain and milling 
concerns located at Winfield, Kansas, 
were, under the announced decision, as- 
sessed fines amounting to six hundred dol- 
lars, the money to be paid to the local Red 
Cross organization of Cowley County. 

The facts as established at the hearing 
were that early in August the three con- 
cerns, which previously had been paying 
about two dollars and three cents per 
bushel for wheat, reduced their price to 
one dollar and ninety-seven cents. Com- 
plaint was made by farmers, and an in- 
vestigation made, leading to a hearing be- 
fore M. A. Clarkson, a representative of 
the Kansas food administrator. It was 
established that the mills, at the time their 
price to farmers was reduced, were filled 
with wheat and did not care to buy more. 
They did bid, however, a price of one dol- 
lar and ninety-seven cents per bushel, 
which a number of farmers accepted be- 
cause they could get no more from any 
local buyer. It also appeared that the 
three concerns had consulted in the mat- 
ter, and that the price reduction was 
made by all at the same time. 

The Kansas City office of the Grain 
Corporation states that the decision in the 
case was not based upon any authority 
held by the Food Administration to force 
the payment of any particular price for 
wheat. The buyer, it says, must, under 
the law and regulations, pay a reasonable 
price, based on a reasonable shipping dif- 
ference under the established “fair” price 
at terminal. To pay less than that amount 
would be in violation of the profiteering 
prohibitions of the law, and any buyer 
who, because of having his storage filled 
or other cause, did not care to pay a rea- 
sonable price, should withdraw from the 
market and not buy wheat at all. 

The same office states that the Winfield 
situation was established as one in which 
all buyers had agreed to the lower level 
at the same time, and that the decision 
was based on the facts in the particular 
case and not upon any assertion of gen- 
eral authority to compel the country buy- 
er to pay any certain price to the grower 
for wheat. 

An interesting feature of the present 
case is that M. A. Clarkson, who repre- 
sented the Food Administration at the 
hearing, is reported formerly to have been 
connected with a small mill at Winfield 
which finally discontinued business because 
of local competition, and sold its property 
to one of the defendants in the pnt we | 
A further somewhat amusing feature is 
that C. M. Wallace, of the Alexander 
Milling Co., one of the defendants, is food 
administrator for Cowley County. The 
other two defendants were the Winfield 
Flour Mills and the Adams Milling & 
Grain Co. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Extreme quiet prevails in the flour mar- 
ket, though local, and many of the in- 
terior southwestern, mills are in steady 
operation, and there is a slight increase in 
orders from: merchant trade for estab- 
lished brands. Round-lot transactions, for 
shipment to the larger market centers, are 
rare. Prices show no appreciable change 
from last week, when a range of $10@ 
10.30 bbl for hard wheat flour, in 98-Ib 


cotton sacks, included most sales. A few 
interior mills are attempting to force 
flour sales by reducing their quotations 
10@20c below the bottom of range named, 
but buyers were lacking for the low- 
priced offerings, while other flour sold 
at 40@50c per bbl higher. 

Millers of corn goods report a slightly 
broader inquiry, with moderate increase 
in orders for meal. Export business has 
failed to materialize. White pearl meal, 
in car lots, sacked, is quoted at $4.40@ 
4.60 per 100 lbs; corn flour, $4.85@5. 
White corn, of good milling quality, is 
becoming scarce as a result of the em- 
bargo on grain shipments. 

The millfeed situation remains un- 
changed, the supply caring for but a frac- 
tion of the urgent demand. Bran is 
quoted by local mills at $26.93 ton, in 48- 
in burlaps, mill-run at $28.18, and shorts 
at $28.93. Interior mills generally are 
obtaining 25@75c more, owing to the va- 
riance in freight rates and the higher cost 
of sacks. 

Corn feeds are slightly weaker, owin 
to a decline in corn prices, compared with 
last week. Corn bran is quoted nominally 
at $47@50 ton, in sacks, and hominy feed 
or corn feed meal at $60@62, depending 
on quality. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week y 84 
Last week 96 
Year ago ose ‘ 74 
Two years ABO .......2200. 63,800 89 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, was 23,220, 
or 92 per cent of capacity, compared with 
21,995 bbls, or 87 per cent, last week. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 81 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 390,300 298,847 76 
Last week ....... 380,070 325,474 86 
Year ago .......- 286,920 234,567 81 
Two years ago ... 267,120 262,497 98 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,746 bbls this week, 1,300 last week, 
8,239 a year ago and 10,717 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 report do- 
mestic business good, 28 fair, and 33 slow 
and quiet. ; 


KANSAS WHEAT RESERVES 


A circular issued yesterday by D. F. 
Piazzek, head of the Kansas City office 
of the Grain Corporation, states that re- 
ports from 234 mills and 1,461 country 
elevator operators in Kansas _ indicate 
that 54,096,401 bus wheat, or 53 per cent 
of the Kansas crop, nad been marketed 
up to Sept. 20. Of this quantity the mills 
and elevators held 16,459,359 bus in store, 
suggesting that about 37,500,000 have 
been shipped out, in the form of wheat 
or flour. 

This would indi¢ate that only about 
two-thirds of the 102,000,000-bu wheat 
crop has left the state, which is comfort- 
ing assurance to the millers of Kansas, 
as well as live stock reeding interests, 
since it was generally supposed that a 
much larger proportion of the crop had 
left the borders of the state. 

The embargo against shipping wheat to 
Kansas City or other large markets has 
caused an abrupt decrease in the move- 
ment, receipts here being only 191 car- 
loads for the week. The permit system 
established last week is causing no in- 
crease in the movement, it apparently be- 
ing the intention of the Food Adminis- 


can be handled readily at the terminals. 
Elevator stocks of wheat here today are 
13,631,556 bus, an increase of 794,619 for 
the week. 

Prices are fractionally firmer in Kansas 
City than a week ago, but the government 
minimum, or a premium of 1,@2c for se- 
lected samples, governs all transactions. 


tration to hold the a back until it 
y 


T. J. HOLDRIDGE ILL 


T. J. Holdridge, general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, is 
reported to be making a satisfactory re- 
covery from an operation undergone last 
Tuesday at St. Joseph’s Hospital for a 
stomach trouble. Mr. Holdridge had been 
in poor health throughout the summer 
months, but. until the last few weeks was 
able to be out and attend to his business 
affairs. 


GOERZ MILL TO BE COMPLETED NEXT MONTH 


R. A. Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, who 
was in town this week in connection with 
expediting shipment of equipment for 
the mill his company is building, stated 
it was expected to have the plant in opera- 
tion by Nov. 1. All the machinery has 
been shipped from the factories except 
a portion of the power equipment, and 
installation will proceed rapidly. 


FEDERAL AID HELPS WHEAT FARMERS 


According to E. C. Johnson, dean of 
extension work at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, between 300,000 and 
400,000 more acres of wheat will be sown 
this fall in western Kansas betause of 
government loans to farmers than would 
otherwise be planted. Applications for 
loans amounting to $621,096 have been 
made by 2,331 farmers, it is stated, and 
more than $500,000 of the loans applied 
for already have been approved. County 
agents, with representatives of Leon H. 
Estabrook, in charge of the seed wheat 
loans, have conducted 41 conferences with 
farmers at which seed wheat committees 
for 20 counties were selected. 

There seems to be a disparity between 
the announcement by Dean Johnson and 
the bulletin issued last week by the sec- 
retary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, which expressed the opinion that 
western Kansas farmers were dissatisfied 
with the red tape connected with obtain- 
ing federal loans, and stated that the 
prospective acreage to be devoted to wheat 
this fall would show a very material de- 
crease, compared with a year ago, 


A. L. PEARSON TO KAULL MILLS 


A. L. Pearson, manager of the flour 
and feed department of the Beyer Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has resigned to become 
sales-manager for the Kaull Milling Co. 
The sales office of the Kaull company is 
in Kansas City, its mills being located at 
Glen Elder and Simpson, Kansas. Addi- 
tional to selling the output of its own 
mills, which have a capacity of 500 bbls, 
the company handles considerable flour 
from other mills. 


NOTES 


George W. Hoyland, president of the 
George W. Hoyland Flour Co., is in New 
York and other eastern markets this week. 


L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., will leave tonight for 
Washington, D. C., where he will spend 
the coming week. 


W. H. Wiggin, Jr., central states and 
southeastern manager for The North- 
western Miller, Toledo, Ohio, is spending 
three weeks in the Southwest, visiting 
millers and the flour trade. 


A special meeting of the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club will be held at the Hotel. 
Muehlebach, Monday evening, Sept. 30, 
for the purpose of discussing food admin- 
istration and transportation matters. 


Frank D. Stevens, Wichita, Kansas, for 
many years identified with the milling in- 
dustry, has moved to St. Louis, where he 
will devote his entire attention to the af- 
fairs of the Mid-Continent Iron Co., of 
which he is secretary, with offices in the 
Boatmen’s Bank Building. The Mid-Con- 
tinent company has extensive land hold- 
ings in Carter County, Missouri, under- 
laid by iron deposits, and is building a 
large’ smelter for the manufacture of 
charcoal iron. F. D. and F. S. Larabee, 
and T. J. Holdridge, are largely inter- 
ested in the project. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Minn., Sept. 30.—Flour trade 
the past week, while of fair proportions, 
did not show much improvement. . Local- 
ly, buyers take supplies only as they need 
them. The outside trade is overloaded | 
with southwestern flour, and considerable 
reselling is going on. This is largely re- 
sponsible for the failure of business to 
one Rumors of price-cutting by out- 
side mills are heard. 

Durum flour moved along as usual, a 
fair volume selling last week. Demand 
was not brisk, but came steadily. 

Rye flour is selling steadily in a lim- 
ited way, but the trade seems to be pretty 
well taken care of for the time being. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Mills report a limited inquiry for sub- 
stitute flours, the trade buying very little, 
and reporting a light demand from cus- 
tomers. 

Production of Duluth-Superior mills 
last week aggregated 22,095 bbls, or 61 
per cent of capacity, against 22,340, or 
62 per cent, the week previous, and 35,740, 
or 99 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, and 
mills had no trouble disposing of anything 
they had to offer. They are well booked 
up trying to care for regular customers. 


NOTES 


G. A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., feed 
and grain dealers of Baltimore, was here 
last week. 


Several boats loaded with grain went to 
Canadian ports from here last week, for 
the first time in a year. 


Sales of screenings are reported to have 
been made at $15@16 ton lately. Old 
stocks are well cleaned out. 


Package freight business is active, both 
east and west. Passenger boats have now. 
gone into the freight-carrying trade. 


Shipments of grain this week are ex- 
pected to reach about 4,000.000 bus, and 
this will serve to check increases in stocks. 

Lieutenant A. L. Goodman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
is home for a short stay. He is stationed 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 

A larger percentage of mixed wheat 
arrived last week, and there was a good 
deal of smutty wheat, but the general run 
was improved in quality. 

Flaxseed was strong today, the Sep- 
tember future closing 14c higher than on 
Saturday, without a trade being reported. 
Deliveries were 15,000 to 20,000 bus. 

Oats closed 34%@4c down. Cash rye 
was firm and unchanged: Barley closed 
lc lower. Both rye and barley were taken 
east by boat. The government has been 
taking rye, and moving it out. 

The new lock at the Soo Canal, the 
fourth there and the largest in the world, 
it is said, lacks only the installation of 
the steel gates. Excavation was begun in 
1912, and the cost has been $3,500,000. 

Selling of rye futures on increased re- 
ceipts caused a decline of about 4c bu last 
week. Support Saturday and_ today 
brought a stronger undertone and prices 
came back, the close from the week pre- 
vious being 1c higher. 

Car receipts of grain today (Monday) 
were not as heavy as a week ago, but grain 
handlers look for the movement to keep 
up as long as storage space is congested 
no worse than now. Elevators contain 
about 13,000,000 bus of all kinds of grain, 
against a total capacity of 33 000,000 bus. 

The Duluth Board of Trade is contem- 
plating trading in contracts for future 
delivery in barley. A contract grade is 
under consideration, and it is proposed 
that it shall call for barley to be sound 
and sweet, weighing 47 lbs to the meas- 
ured bushel, containing not more than 3 
per cent of wild oats and 2 per cent of 
other foreign material. The grading will 
be done by the Duluth Board of Trade 


sampling bureau. 
F. G. Cartson. 





According to figures given out by of- 
ficials of the Canadian railways, approx- 
imately 3,000 cars of wheat have arrived 
at Winnipeg from Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba since Sept. 1. The average 
grades have been Nos. 2, 3 and 4 northern, 
It is expected that the heavy movement 
in the West will commence in about two 
weeks, should weather conaitions be fa- 
vorable, 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Sept. 28 is 
estimated at 22,750 bbls, or 85 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 15,250, or 56 per 
cent, last week, 23,750, or 91 per cent, in 
1917, and 20,225, or 69 per cent, in 1916. 

Trade is exceptionally dull, as bakers 
and jobbers are pretty well loaded up, 
and are making very few new contracts. 
A leading mill of Minnesota that recent- 
ly started up after being idle some time, 
sold around 15,000 bbls at as low as 
$10.25 in cotton ¥’s, and the high point 
at $10.35. 

These transactions were the principal 
subject of interest in trade circles this 
week. Almost any amount of flour can 
be purchased, either from the Northwest 
or Southwest, at less than $10.35 in sacks. 
Some resales have been made at $10.10, 
cotton, to the jobber, who claims that he 
is losing at least 25@35c bbl on each re- 
sale. 

Millers in Chicago and at interior points 
are rather discouraged over the possi- 
bilities of obtaining government flour con- 
tracts. With their capacity, which is 
about equally divided between spring, 
hard winter and soft winter flour, they 
are in a position to accept a fair amount 
of such contracts. 

Bids made by Chicago millers to the 
Grain Corporation have pertained more 
to soft wheat and hard winter wheat 
products than to spring wheat flour. This 
week, some quotations were made to it on 
rye flour. 

A local mill that has been supplying a 
state institution in one of the far eastern 
states with flour for some time, received 
a very interesting reply to the question 
asked as to whether or not the mill had 
bid low enough on Victory flour. It was 
noticeable that out of some 60 mills bid- 
ding, there was a range of $1.22. This 
would indicate that quotations are not 
steady even on Victory flour. There is 
but one mill in this neighborhood that is 
producing this product. 

In this connection, it is rather interest- 
ing to note in a report of the Department 
of Commerce, issued Sept. 25 at Wash- 
ington, that exports of flour for August, 
1918, amounted to but 972,470 bbls, com- 
pared with 15,119,813 bus of wheat. For 
August, 1917, the exports of flour were 
1,014,649 bbls, and of wheat 5,169,649 bus. 

Rye flour has shown an increase in de- 
mand at fairly steady prices. Barley 
flour is selling freely, but not as much so 
as are corn flour and rice products. 


MILLERS’ MEETING POSTPONED 


In view of the meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Federation that was held 
Aug. 30, and the special meeting of the 
directors and executive committee on 
Sept. 17, the officers of the Federation 
have announced that the regular semi- 
annual meeting of directors, delegates and 
members, usually held in October, will be 
dispensed with this year. In event of 
conditions arising which will warrant con- 
sideration by directors and delegates, a 
special meeting will be called. 


RYE MILLERS MEET 


A group of rye millers and those inter- 
ested -in the milling of this grain met in 
Chicago last Thursday, to confer with 
John J. Stream, of the Coarse Grain Di- 
vision, relative to the new rules applying 
to rye milling, and to discuss with him 
the ibilities of a revision of the rules. 

Be ones to offer information 
from ers’ standpoint were Frank 
H. Blodgett, Janesville, Wis., president 





of the National Rye Millers’ Association, 
B. A. Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, and Frank B. Rice, 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. Among others present were E. J. 
Lachmann, of the Krueger & Lachmann 


Milling Co., Neenah, Wis., and Hugh Gal-- 


braith, president of the Boutwell Milling 
& Grain Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. Blodgett was of the opinion that, 
on account of the new ruling that not 
more than 70 per cent of the extracted 
flour should be labeled or sold as a patent, 
there would be a decided shortage in dark 
rye flour. His organization has been en- 
gaged in manufacturing rye flour since 
1849, and has made several extractions. 
He spoke of the qualitv of flour used in 
the various markets, and stated that in the 
far eastern cities most buyers wanted and 
demanded white rye flour, while in the 
central and western states the forei 
population liked the dark. He thought 
that with a change in the rule permitting 
more dark rye flour to be made, with 
every barrel of this product sold an equal 
amount of white flour would be conserved. 

Mr. tiekhart was of the opinion that 
if the Administration rules that the mill- 
ers must use 5 bus of good, clean, sound 
rye for manufacturing a barrel of flour, 
they should be permitted to make not 
alone a 70-30 division, but 80-20 or 85-15. 
Other millers speaking upon the subject 
stated they were not especially interest- 
ed, as they manufactured but one grade 
of rye flour, but they were all of the 
opinion that there should be a rule per- 
mitting more dark rye flour to be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Stream said that the subject of rye 
milling had been given very careful con- 
sideration by the department, and while 
he knew very little about rye-milling un- 
til he got into the work of the Grain Cor- 
poration, he has learned much from bak- 
ers, millers and those who use the flour, 
as to the grinding of the grain. He 
offered no promise of a change, but stat- 
ed that he would give the matter consid- 
eration. 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM INTERIOR 


The Grain Control Committee, after 
numerous conferences with the to arrive 
grain committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Food Administration, has 
changed its plan of issuing permits on 
grain shipments from the interior. 

Instead of having the interior shipper 
and the consignee at destination apply 
for permits, t are to be confined to 
issuance of applications to the country 
shipper entirely. The latter is to apply 
to the station agent of the railroad, who 
will forward them by mail to the Grain 
Control Committee. All permits issued 
prior to Sept. 26 can be used regardless 
of the name of consignee, and those ap- 
plied for up to that time and not issued 
are invalid. This will prevent duplica- 
tion of applicants for permits which, un- 
der the other system, caused a great deal 
of trouble. 

Some of the grain receivers and solicit- 
ors applied for permits for grain ship- 
ments far in excess of the ability of coun- 
try shippers to handle, and there were so 
many duplications that it became neces- 
sary for the control committee to stop 
issuance. In some cases, where grain 
was loaded, no permits were obtainable, 
while others who had no grain or cars 
secured a large number of permits. 


NEW GRAIN~-TRADING RULES 


Upon request of the Food Administra- 
tion, the directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade announce that there will be no 
more prohibiting of trading for a current 
or future delivery in grain before its ma- 
turity, no more fixing of maximum prices, 
and in case of defaults at the end of a 
delivery month, they are to be settled by 


the appointment of a committee to fix 
prices and ty. 

It is the desire of the Food Administra- 
tion and of the directors that specula- 
tion practically cease in a current deliv- 
ery, confining it to those who have grain 
bought, with the intention of taking a 
delivery for legitimate uses. Those who 
have it sold for current delivery must 
have it as a hedge, and control the grain 
in a position where it can be delivered 
here. There is to be no change in the 
200,000 bus limit on trading. 

Any violations of the regulations are 
punishable by suspension or expulsion. 
Members are held responsible for the ac- 
tion of non-members, in case the rules are 
violated. This action of the directors does 
not apply to contracts for provisions for 
the balance of this year as regards max- 
imum prices and the power to stop trad- 
ing if desirable. John J. Stream, chair- 
man of the Coarse Grain Division of the 
Food Administration, is practically re- 
sponsible for the new regulations. He 
was in attendance at the meeting here this 
afternoon. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS RYE 

The appearance of the Food Adminis- 
tration in the rye market, Saturday, as 
a buyer of 100,000 bus October and No- 
vember, advanced the price for October 
to $1.62 bid at the close, while November 
was $1.63, at the last showing, an ad- 
vance of 3c on November and 114c on Oc- 
tober for the day. 

It was the first time that any member 
of the Food Administration has appeared 
as a buyer of rye futures. It is under- 
stood that it is to buy rye and barley for 
the allies from now on. It was easier to 
buy the futures with expectation of get- 
ting a delivery of the cash grain than to 
buy the cash article. This was taken by 
the trade as a recognition of the value of 
future trading. 

NOTES 


V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis this week, calling on mill con- 
nections. 

E. J. Lachmann, of the Krueger & 
Lachmann Milling Co., Neenah, Wis., an 
old milling organization, was here Friday, 
attending the meeting of rye millers. 

The Food Administration has been 
moving wheat to Chicago from other west- 
ern terminal markets, but has stopped to 
enable the elevators here to move out 
part of their holdings and make room for 
corn and oats. 

There were over 17,500 cars of grain 
on track at the western terminal markets 
Sept. 23. This number was cut down 50 
per cent before the end of the week. 
Chicago had 5,882 cars at one time, which 
was reduced 1,600 in three days. 

Members of the Board of Trade devote 
one minute at noon each day to silent 
prayer for victory for the allies and the 
termination of the war. The bell rings 
at 12 o’clock, and members cease opera- 
tions of all kinds for one minute. At the 
expiration of that time, business proceeds 
as though there had been no interruption. 

A quick repair was made last week in 
the mill of Star & Crescent Milling 
Co.. A large shaft in ‘the power plant 
broke, and forced the mill to close. An 
order, with the dimensions for the shaft, 
was telephoned to Milwaukee. A motor- 
truck was sent there Friday for the shaft, 
and Saturday evening the mill was in 
operation. 

John H.-Cain, of J. H. Cain’s Sons, flour 
dealers, Jacksonville, Ill., who have been 
prominent in the handling of flour through 
the central part of this state for a long 
time, was in Chicago Friday. This organ- 
ization has been handicapped due to the 
drafting of five brothers, who are now 
at war. Mr. Cain said that he is subject 
to draft, as are two other brothers, mak- 
ing in all eight brothers who are to serve 
in the course of time. 

The government and seaboard export- 
ers were large buyers of oats the past 
week, paying 1@1%%c over October for 
No. 3 white on track here. Light re- 
ceipts and the fact that some of cash 
handlers were short cash oats on their 
sales caused the advance, which was equal 
to 4c, relative to the October delivery, in 
the past three weeks. Buyers curtailed 

codcené Sehr and prices receded near- 
y le. On Friday, total purchases were 
estimated by some at 2,000,000 bus. 
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WISCONSIN 
Mitwavxee, Wis., Sept. 28.—The flour 


-production of the Milwaukee mills, with 


a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
13,000 this week, representing 70 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 14,000, or 78 
per cent; a year ago mills with a capacity 
of 12,000 bbls turned out 11,000, or 92 
per cent. The rye flour production for 
the week was 4,250 bbls, compared with 
4,000 last week and none last year. Corn 
flour production for the week was 7,000 
bbls, compared with the same amount last 
week. 

Millers reported good business this 
week and operated fairly well. Supplies 
of wheat are liberal, and some mills are 
working on government contracts. In- 
quiry was from the eastern and 
middle states, and local business was sat- 
isfactory. Prices were unchanged at 
$10.63@10.75 for war quality, in cotton. 

Millers report a fair demand for rye 
flour. Most mills have good orders booked, 
are working on old business, and making 
shipments freely. There was a moderate 
inquiry from the East and Southwest, 
while state and local business was fair. 
Jobbers have moderate stocks on hand, 
and bakers bought in small lots. Prices 
were a shade easier at $9@9.80 for white 
and $7@7.75 for dark, in cotton. 

Demand for corn flour was brisk, and 
millers are operating heavily. Prices 
were quoted at $9.50, in cotton. Demand 
for corn meal was fair, at $4.75 in 100-lb 
sacks. Grits sold at $4.75 per 100 lbs, 
with demand moderate. 

There was a good demand for barley 
flour, but offerings were light. Outside 
mills are quoting at $7.80 bbl in cotton. 
Jobbers have light stocks, and report an 
increased demand from grocers, 

Demand for oat flour was brisk, but 
millers have light stocks on hand and 
have not been grinding for the last two 
weeks, owing to an accumulation of rye 
flour orders. Local mills expect to re- 
sume operations next week. Prices are 
held at $12.20, in cotton. 

MILLFEED 

The demand for feed was urgent, and 
mills were unable to supply their mixed- 
car orders. Shippers have had difficulty 
in obtaining what they bought some time 
ago for September shipment. The de- 
mand was brisk for rye middlings, but 
mills are sold ahead. Shippers have a 
few cars to sell, and are following the ad- 
vance in prices with bids for more. Bar- 
ley feed was strong and higher. There 
was an excellent demand for oat feed, and 
prices advanced corny: Hominy feed 
declined $1 ton, but demand was fair. 
There was a brisk call from country deal- 
ers for all grades of feed, as stocks are 
very light. The mixed-car trade with 
flour was heavy. 

NOTES 

John -Kern, of John B. A. Kern & Sons, 
left this week for Lexineton, Ky. 

The government will take over the rye 
feed production of one of the local mills 
to the extent of 25 cars, to be used for 
munition plants. 

The Cameron (Wis.) Cereal Mill has 
added a 25-bbl flour mill to its feed mill 
and elevator. Edward Ludwig is prin- 
cipal owner and manager. 

John P. Schneider, proprietor of the 
Merton (Wis.) Flour Mills, has disposed 
of the plant and business to Minneapolis 
interests, and will give possession Oct. 1. 

The steamer J. K. Dimmick this week 
took 364,250 bus oats for the East, loaded 
by the gp on & Bournique Co., and the 
Rufus P. Ranney took 362,500 bus, loaded 
by the Donahue Stratton Co. 

The Midland Mill Co., of Milwaukee, 
has been organized, with $20,000 capital, 
to by hold, store and sell grain, flour 
and feed. The incorporators are Sieg- 
fried Kuczynski and Fred Went, Jr. 

Douglas W. Lackey, secretary Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, was here 
this week attending the meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, and 
had a conference with Charles A. Krause. 
president, regarding federation matters. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for September was 59,500 bbls, com- 
ag with 49,000 in August and 29,000 
n September, 1917. The rye flour pro- 
duction for September was 12,450 bbls, 
compared with 14,700 in ‘ea 

H. N. Wrison. 
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MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


Millers of the central states have felt 
the gravest concern over the unprecedent- 
ed movement of wheat to terminals and 
seaboard that has taken place this fall. 
Various reasons have been given in ex- 
planation or justification of the move- 
ment, and there may be truth in all of 
them. 

Among the earliest reasons given for 
favoring the movement of wheat rather 
than flour for export was the congestion 
in package goods at seaboard, labor and 
dock conditions here and abroad, and the 
saving in time in the handling of bulk 
goods, thereby releasing more rail equip- 
ment and ocean tonnage for the move- 
ment of troops and munitions. Some of 
the contentions set up in this connection 
were never demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the milling trade. 

Then it was stated that it was the pur- 
pose of the allied food administration to 
accumulate a large reserve stock of wheat, 
that this was to be held as a reserve and 
not to be milled during the present crop 
year. Thus the food position of the allies 
would be made more impregnable. 

George A. Zabriskie, in charge of flour 
distribution for the Food Administration, 
recently stated that the situation in stock 
feed in Europe last year was critical, 
and that it resulted in the depletion of 
milch herds to such an extent that some- 
thing had to be done to provide millfeeds 
in Europe. The supply of milk was abso- 
lutely threatened. Hence more wheat had 
to be exported. In this connection it is 
not amiss to point out that a similar sit- 
uation is developing in this country. 

The ——* of a serious car short- 
age this winter has been generally recog- 
nized, It is just possible that wheat has 
been rushed forward to terminals and sea- 
hoard to make sure of having it in certain 
necessary positions against such a con- 
tingency. 

It has been said that the government 
has in view, or at least under considera- 


tion, the bringing of large shipments of * 


wheat from Australia, where a large sur- 
plus has accumulated. Can it be the in- 
tention to use these shipments for mill- 
ing to replace depleted stocks in the in- 
terior? Was this planned before the 
wheat was shipped from the interior, and 
is it part of a big plan for the utilization 
of the wheat stocks of the world? 

In the early days of the unparalleled 
heavy movement of wheat from the in- 
terior, it was predicted that congestion in- 
evitably would result, possibly to the ex- 
tent -of jeopardizing the movement of 
flour later, when flour purchases for ex- 
port were resumed. It was claimed, how- 
ever, that the movement would be so con- 
trolled by the issuing of permits that 
congestion would be avoided. 

Congestion has resulted. The Grain 
Corporation, on being pressed for direc- 
tions on flour bought, gives as a reason 
for delay in furnishing directions the 
complicated shipping situation and traf- 
fie congestion. e grain trade itself is 
now complaining of this congestion and 
consequent inability to move grains. 

In instances as much as four weeks have 
elapsed between the time of inspection 
and unloading of wheat ship east. 
Could there be any more convincing evi- 
dence of congestion than such concrete 
instances? Could there be anything bet- 
ter calculated to bring about a car short- 
age? At Buffalo, Montreal and other 
terminals, unprecedented congestion has 
been reported. ; 


It is now stated that the movement of 
wheat which has taken place will be suf- 
ficient to take care of the purposes out- 
lined above, and that the needs of the 
millers are not being overlooked, that the 
movement has been exaggerated, and that 
supplies will be ample. Kansas, which is 
ye pons to have suffered a heavy loss, is 
said on good authority to possess approx- 
imately 40 per cent of its crop. Doubt- 
less there are sections everywhere which 
have been swept comparatively bare of 
wheat. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Sept. 28 was 31,500, or 654, per cent 
of capacity, compared with 31,075, or 
6414, per cent, last week, 39,050, or 81 per 
cent, a year ago, 32,300, or 67 per cent, 
two years ago, and 27,200, or 57 per cent, 
three years ago. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, year those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 95,910 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 28 made 
66,449, or 69 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 66,826, or 64 per cent, last 
week, by 16 mills of 103,560 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 
Monroeville Milling Co., Monroeville. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


STOTT MILLS PENALIZED 


According to a Washington bulletin, 
the Food Administration today (Sept. 
28) revoked the license of The David Stott 
Flour Mills, of Detroit, for failure to keep 
proper accounts and not rendering proper 
reports. While the investigation of the 
firm did not show that undue profits had 
been made, the report says, intentional 
evasion of the Food Administration regu- 
lations was indicated. 


MIXED FLOUR 


At the meeting of soft winter wheat 
millers at Cincinnati this week it was 
brought out clearly and to the satisfaction 
of those present that the programme of 
the Food Administration in regard to 
mixed flour would be carried out. We 
give below a letter from the National 
Milling Co. which brings out several vital 
points in this connection. 

Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Herbert Hoover, United States 
Food Administrator, has requested Con- 
gress to suspend the present mixed-flour 
law for the period of the war. 

If this request should be granted, we 
presume it would then. be in order for 
Mr. Hoover to issue instructions that no 
pure wheat flour shall be sold. Let us 
analyze just what this would mean, and 
what the results would be. 

Victory flour is to be composed of 80 
per cent wheat flour and 20 per cent of 
substitutes. While the total milling ca- 
pacity of the United States is around 
200,000,000 bbls yearlv, the total output 
of wheat flour is probably not much in 


excess of 130,000,000, or 65 per cent of 


capacity. It would be necessary for the 
to produce approximately 32,500,000 
bbls of substitutes, calling for a com- 


bined daily capacity of 108,383 bbls of 
corn and barley flour. 

We are not prepared to turn out an 
such quantity of substitutes. The result 
of the heavy demand for these substitutes 
would mean an extraordinary advance in 
their price, and a demand upon mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers for equipment 
which could not be met. It is almost im- 
possible — to get any: repairs or new 
machinery from millbuilders within a 
reasonable time. Many wheat mills would 
be obliged to close down because of in- 
ability to get substitutes. 

We can heartily commend Mr. Hoover 
for endeavoring to get Victory flour on 
the market, because it certainly would be 
real conservation of wheat and its prod- 
ucts. If only mixed flour is to be manu- 
factured, we would like to make the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. The corn flour substitutes should be 


made from either white, yellow or mixed” 


corn, for the reason there is not a sufficient 
quantity of white corn. 

2. The price of corn flour should be 
established just the same~as the wheat 
flour price is now established; a maximum 
fair price should be put on corn flour. 

3. A set price should be put on corn, 
the.same as is now on wheat. 

4. Barley should be taken care of the 
same as wheat and corn, a price made for 
the barley grain and a maximum fair 
price for the flour. 

We feel that every miller in the United 
States will willingly and gladly help to 
make this Victory flour if they can get 
the raw materials, or the finished product. 
It will be necessary to give the millers 
sufficient notice before the order goes into 
effect, as, under present conditions, it 
would be utterly impossible either to man- 
ufacture or buy these substitutes in suf- 
ficient quantities to turn out enough Vic- 
tory flour for 50 per cent of our home 
trade, without mentioning export trade. 
It will probably take at least six months 
for all mills to get ready to turn out Vic- 
tory flour to the extent of 130,000,000 
bbls a year. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Nationat Mitune Co., 
D. Anderson, Pres. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvi._e, Tenn., Sept. 28.—There is 
still a fairly good scattering demand for 
flour from southeastern buyers, but new 
bookings are falling off. The actual 
movement at the mills continues large on 
previous bookings. Buyers appear to 
have their demands covered, and there 
were few sales in excess of 500 bbls. Local 
wheat movement is almost over, with mills 
having good stocks. 

Flour prices are reported 10@20c high- 
er, and millers claim that this does not 
fully reflect the strength that has been 
shown in the wheat market. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat standard flour, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $10.17@10.80, 
mainly $10.35@ 10.50. 

No material changes are reported by 
rehandlers. Both western and northwest- 
ern mills are anxious to make sales, but 
prices are unchanged. Bakers are good 
buyers, war conditions having a tendency 
to greatly increase demand for bread. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, 
jute or cotton, delivered at Nashville, 

10.90@11.10; hard winter wheat flour, 
$10.60@ 10.80. 

Corn millers report demand the poorest 
for several years. They claim that buyers 
had considerable supplies of corn meal 
when the recent modification came on sub- 
stitution, and that the tendency is now to 
the use of more flour. Prices are irregu- 
lar, bolted meal being $3.80@4.10 per 100 
lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River. Some new corn is 
being offered from Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, but not in sufficient quantity to 
make a market. ~ It is thought the price 
will be around $1.25. 

Demand continues fair for millfeed at 
fixed prices, with mills in better shape to 
supply buyers. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 28 Sept. 21 

Flour, bbie ...\.....5... 35.000 42,250 

Wheat, bus ............ 378,300 419,200 

Coot, DOS occ cc eseseess 129,800 173,100 

Oats, bus”... .. ccc eeeaee 639,000 631,000 
OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 183,360 bbls, showed an out- 


41 


put this week of 114,897, or 62.6 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 114,218 bbls 
and 54.3 per cent of capacity last week, 
99.7 per cent the same week in 1917, 78.1 
in 1916, 75.6 in 1915, 75.5 in 1914, 75.6 
in 1913 and 59.2 in 1912. 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
56 cars. 

The plant of the Berea (Ky.) Roller 
Mill was burned, with about: 2,000 bus 
wheat. Loss, estimated, $20,000. 

J. H. Thomas, of Medora, Ind., has 
been placed in charge of the laboratory 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. 

W. T. Hale and Charles D. Jones rep- 
resented Nashville grain interests at the 
meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Milwaukee. 

Philip Rothrock, division supervisor of 
the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
making a tour of southern grain markets 
to confer with supervisors in regard to 
inspections. He was in Nashville this 
week 

Federal food officials in Tennessee are 
conducting an energetic campaign to in- 
duce farmers to increase the acreage of 
wheat 20 per cent. This would mean an 
increase of 200,000 acres in the state. E. 
L. Doak, administrator of Davidson 
County, is taking steps to secure pledges 
from the farmers to do their part, which 
is an increase of 5,859 acres. 


Joun Lerrer. 





INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 28.—Although 
buyers are running rather low on flour 
supplies, and mills are nervous about sell- 
ing, there was little change this week from. 
the dullness of the entire month. The 
combined output of Indianapolis mills 
this week amounted to 7,757 bbls, less 
than 300 increase over last week, but com- 
pares favorably with the record of the 
month. 

September presented such an unsettled 
aspect that a review of the situation is 
difficult. Whenever the export account 
bulged to any appreciable degree the mills 
took a new lease on life, and hoped for 
a permanent betterment; but when the 
foreigners left the market, it sagged. 

Surveying the report sheets of larger 
Indiana flour mills as to production, one 
would likely find that the greater portion 
of the flour produced went to export, but 
even this was not sufficient to keep the 
mills busy. The domestic buyer has a 
habit of getting along without whole- 
wheat flour. Whether this was taught him 
by the substitute system or not, millers 
do not know, but it is amazing the way 
some of the buyers shun the market and 
keep going. Mills are not running over 
half capacity, and will not move beyond 
this until there is an increase in both local 
and foreign demand. 

This week the state authorities issued 
a notice that six lbs of substitutes may be 
sold with each 241, lbs sacked flour. This 


’ it is hoped will avoid the vexing question 


of fractional pounds necessitated by an 
exact compliance with the new 80-20 rul- 


ing. 

, wee are not doing as much buying 
as mills had hoped they would, and the 
majority of the mills assert that this ac- 
count is not in possession of enough goods 
to supply it for more than a month. Mill- 
ers here are patiently waiting for the 
Food Administration at Washington to 
iron out some of the present perplexities, 
especially those regarding the manufac- 
ture of mixed flour, 


NOTES 


The Indiana Flour & Feed Co. has been 
organized at Jasonville, with $30,000 cap- 
ital. 

The bakery of Louis Paclinin, Rich- 
mond, has been ordered closed, because 
of violations of food regulations. 

The Bassett Grain Co., this city, has 
been ordered closed because, it is al- 
leged, it was operating without a license. 

President Wilson this week nominated 
George I. Christie, of Purdue University, 
as assistant secretary of agriculture. 
Professor Christie has been in close touch 
with the milling and grain business in this 
state for many years, and his appointment 
meets with general sanction. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The stagnant conditions prevailing in 
the local flour market for the past month 
still continue. New sales are extremely 
limited, and prices, though inclined to- 
ward lower levels, are still not on a basis 
to attract buyers. There seems to be am- 
ple flour on spot to meet all present needs 
but, in the opinion of some, the July and 
August purchases have been practically 
all delivered, though they have not as yet 
been consumed. It is thought that, until 
a much larger percentage has gone into 
consumption, the present dull conditions 
will prevail. ’ 

One thing which has helped to compli- 
cate the situation is the lack of free light- 
erage delivery, because it greatly retards 
the handling of flour, and the present lim- 
ited time allotted to receivers forces 
much of it into warehouses at rates ap- 
proximating 60c per month per bbl, which 
must be added to the price by sellers, and 
this carries prices above the regular mar- 
ket level. Another thing affecting the 
situation is ‘the uncertainty as to what 
will be done regarding the store door de- 
livery plan, and in view of these conditions 
buyers are inclined to be cautious. 

The question of high storage rates has 
been again called to the attention of the 
local food board, this time by the Food 
Administration at Washington, and it is 
hoped that now some really definite action 
will ‘be taken to relieve the trade of this 
burden and place rates on a reasonable 
basis. Flour has been forced into the 
market faster than the existing conditions 
could. possibly permit of its being han- 
dled, and the warehousemen have been 
reaping a fine harvest. 

The ridiculousness of the present ar- 
rangements may be better understood 
when it is realized that carload flour dis- 
tributors are only permitted to make 25c 
per bbl profit, though the warehousemen 
are permitted to charge 60c bbl per month 
or any part thereof for storing it. This 
is working an unnecessary hardship upon 
the flour consumer, and the trade feels 
that it should be stopped. - 

Though in the week ending Saturday, 
Sept. 21, the Grain Corporation bought 
about the same amount of flour as the 
previous week, it purchased no other 


cereal products, as it was claimed there . 


was very limited demand for them over- 
seas. This week the flour purchases were 
made on the basis of $10.25@10.38 for 
soft wheat and $10.30@10.54, jute, Balti- 
more, for hard. The prices for hard 
wheat flours are much below the local 
market levels, while those for soft are 
about on a parity with the local prices. 

Generally speaking, quotations for 100 
per cent springs and Kansas are $10.65 
@11.15, and for winters $10.25@10.40, in 
98-lb cottons. These prices have in many 
instances been shaded in order to induce 
sales, but without result. 

Rye flour ranges have narrowed, because 
of a reduction of about $1 bbl from the 
top prices, and the range now is $8.50@ 
9.50, in 100-lb jutes. 

Barley flour has only been in fair de- 
mand at about $8.50@9, jute. 

The corn goods situation is rather dis- 
couraging to those who handle these prod- 
ucts, because there is a general tendency 
toward declining prices and buyers seem 
to have little if any interest in the mar- 
ket. There are fairly good stocks on 
hand, and great difficulty is being found 
in moving them. Yellow and white gran- 
ulated meal is quoted around $4.50, and 
corn flour $5@5.25, per 100 Ibs, cotton. 


COARSE GRAIN MEN PROTEST 
A rumor to the effect that soon the 
Grain Corporation would buy barley and 


rye at western terminal markets instead 
of at New York, as heretofore, created 
a mild sensation in Produce Exchange 
grain circles. It is pointed out that such 
action would necessitate the breaking up 
of all the organizations on the Atlantic 
coast which have been perfected especial- 
ly for the handling of this business. 

W. C. Mott, chairman of the Produce 
Exchange grain committee, took the mat- 
ter up with Julius Barnes, as follows: 

“We received from Mr. Frick today 
printed copies of the Food Administra- 
tion standards fer barley purchases, and 
understand from him that it is your inten- 
tion to buy barley and rye in terminal 
markets, thereby closing these markets to 
the exporter. 

“If you do purchase that way and sell 
all barley and rye to our allies, it leaves 
nothing for the exporter to handle ex- 
cept corn and oats. 

“As chairman of the grain committee, 
several of the members have asked me 
the meaning of this new move, and also 
whether it means that you will shut us 
out of the corn and oats as well. - 

“IT am sure that it is not the intention 
of the Food Administration to so act 
and deprive the exporter of all business, 
as we feel that the organizations which 
the exporters are holding together must 
somehow be a useful medium for our 
government in transporting and facili- 
tating the delivery of cash grain. 

“Will you kindly grant the writer an 
interview so that he may impart to the 
trade just what your ideas and. intentions 
are and see if we can devise some plan 
so that the exporter can co-operate with 
you in the purchasing and selling of bar- 
ley, rye, corn and oats, and be made 
essential ?” 

Mr. Barnes’s reply was as follows: 

“The subject-matter of your letter was 
covered in our conference today. We are 
not prepared to say definitely just what 
lines this handling of coarse grains will 
develop into, except that we have no de- 
sire to cause needless curtailment of op- 
portunity to the trade. But our main 
duty is to handle the work intrusted to 
us in a way which serves the national war 
prosecution in every direction. We are 
studying the situation, we believe, con- 
scientiously.” 


A. J. HUNT CONFERS WITH MR. HOOVER 


Andrew J. Hunt, president of New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in New York for a few days follow- 
ing a visit to Washington, where he con- 
ferred with Herbert Hoover relative to 
the proposal to place mixed flour upon 
the market, and other matters of major 
importance to the milling trade. 

The result of this conference seemed to 
have been that the Food Administration’s 
attitude with regard to having millers 
make and market mixed flour is un- 
changed, and is still strongly in favor of 
such action, but it is not sure just what 
action it will be necessary for Congress 
to take in order that mills may make and 
sell mixed fiour without running counter 
to the pure flour law. 

There was no doubt, however, that such 
action as would permit its sale would be 
taken, as Mr. Hoover in his conference 
with the inter-allied food administrators 
had practically pledged himself to the ad- 
vocacy of a common loaf for all nations, 
and he felt that mixed flour was a means 
to this end, 

If Mr. Hoover feels that legislation per- 
mitting the mixing of flour at the mill is 
necessary, it is quite apparent that such 
legislation will be requested and secured 
by the administration. 


NOTES 

George W. Hoyland, of George W. 

Hoyland & Co., Kansas City, Mo., called 
at this office this week. 

Among millers who visited New York 


last week were A. J. Hunt, president of 
New Era Milling Co. Arkansas City, 
Kansas, J. H. Shinnick, sales-manager 
Newton ( Kaneee) Milling & Elevator Co., 
and W. G. ng, president Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

A matter of considerable moment to 
millers is the request rrom the Grain Cor- 
poration that millers who sell it flour 
shall also sell it a certain proportionate 
share of their feed. Millers feel they will 
find difficulty in meeting these requests, 
because the amount of feed they have to 
offer is extremely limited, in the first 
place, and in the second, they can sell 
most of it locally to much better advan- 
tage than they can to the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 28.—Flour was 
irregular in both price and demand. 
Spring and hard winters were easier and 
quict, while soft winter was steadier and 
more salable, the latter beginning already 
to show the good effects of government 
buying. Offerings of hard wheat stock 
were liberal and in instances pressing, but 
the soft wheat product was only in mod- 
erate supply and generally brought some 
advance. 

Spring was unsettled and slow, sales 
being confined mostly to car lots, and 
prices ranging from $11 down to $10.50, 
cotton. As far as known, only one car 
brought as much as $11, while the bulk 
of the limited business was done at $10.50 
@10.80, sacks. This variation of 50c 
bbl in the price of one grade of flour was 
explained to the trade by a visiting mill- 
er, who said it was all a question of wheat; 
whether the better or poorer qualities 
were used, claiming the difference to be 
all of 10c bu or 50c bbl. 

Hard winter was easier and inactive, 
with a few mills anxious for business and 
making concessions to get it. Prices 
ranged $10.65@10.90, cotton, though it is 
claimed a quotation as low as $10.55 was 
made at one time. Trading was small, 
and ran principally to the strictly strong 
and spongy offerings that could be ob- 
tained at and around $10.75, cotton. 

Soft. winter sold up to $9.75, bulk, a 
ary of 10@1é5c bbl over the average mar- 

et of a week ago, the range at the close 
being $9.60@9.75, bulk, with specials held 
higher. All the little mills throughout 
this section appear to have made fair sales 
to the government, and this has already 
relieved the pressure and improved the 


_ situation. 


Substitutes were weak and neglected. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: white 
corn flour, $4.75@5 per 100 lbs; white 
corn meal, $4.25@4.50; barley flour, $7.75 
@8 bbl; rye flour, $8@9.75. 

City mills, while down all week, found 
trade better, domestic and export, and 
firmly maintained prices on both flour and 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 42,801 
bbls; destined for export, 3,800. 


NOTES 


Grain exports from here this week were 
458,722 bus wheat. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber and capital- 
ist, is a member of the grand jury of the 
United States district court. 

John A. Peterson, superintendent of 
Western Maryland and Baltimore & Ohio 
elevators, is suffering from a fractured 
wrist. 

The less than carload freight embargo 
at Baltimore has been lifted by order of 
the operating committee of the eastern 
railroads. 

J. Barry Mahool, of Frame, Knight & 
Co., grain commission, was acting mayor 
of Baltimore this week by reason of the 
absence of Mayor Preston. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Sept. 28, 1918, 517,675 bus; 
year ago, 579,390. Range of prices this 
week, $1.65@1.80; last year, $1.95@2.05. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Sept. 28, 1,085,113 bus; same 
time last year, 841,573. Range of prices 
this week, $2@2.39; last year, $1.75@2.21. 

Thornton Rollins, formerly operating 
a fast fleet of clippers between Baltimore 
and South American ports, and a large 
exporter of flour, will retire as a gentle- 
man farmer. 

H. A. Kessel and Arthur Johannessen, 
of the H. A. Kessel Co., shipchandlers, 
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with stores from Boston to Newport 
News and Norfolk, called at their Balti- 
more branch this week. 

Colonel Milton A. Reckord, president 
Reckord Mfg. Co., operating the Belair 
(Md.) Roller Mills, who is in France 
with the Blue and Gray Division, is re- 
ported in a base hospital ill of pneu- 
monia. 

Visitors were William G. Gooding, pres- 
ident Big Diamond Mills Co., W. J. Jen- 
nison Co, and Commanaer Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis; D. A. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, millers, Hagerstown, Md; A. A. 
Cunningham, of Sneath-Cunningham Co., 
grain, Tiffin, Ohio; C. N. Whiting, miller, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Grain is piling up here, threatening a 
blockade, owing to the slow arrival of 
steamers, and the railroads have been 
forced to embargo further shipments. 
Baltimore needs that 5,000,000-bu _ ele- 
vator which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been parading around on paper for 
the last two years. 

Edwin G. Baetjer, federal food admin- 
istrator for Maryland, had as his guests 
last Tuesday the administrators from the 
various counties of the state, about 23 
in number, for a conference “and discus- 
sion of markets, crops and details of pres- 
ent and prospective regulations, and en- 
tertained them at dinner in the evening. 

George M. Gillet, in charge of the feed 
department of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., operating the Patapsco Mills, is re- 
joicing in the fact that his son, First 
Lieutenant F. Warrington Gillet, who 
went abroad about six months ago and 
joined the British Royal Flying Corps, 
has won the honor of being the first 
Baltimore “ace,” by bringing down 10 
enemy planes within the time limit. Mr. 
Gillet has two more sons in the service, 
Major George M. Gillet, Jr., on General 
Pershing’s statf, and Lieutenant Charles 
B. Gillet, now in training at an aviation 
camp in Tennessee. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Local flour 
conditions show very little change. De- 
mand has ruled slow, and few sales were 
reported by millers’ agents. The preva- 
lence of Spanish -influenza now raging 
throughout Massachusetts has placed a 
damper on business of all kinds. Mer- 
chants are struggling with shortage of 
help, but it is a serious condition. 

The proposition of the Food Adminis- 
tration to push the distribution and use 
of Victory mixed flour in every possible 
way is awaited here with a good deal of 
interest. The housewife has co-operated 
in the conservation of wheat flour wher- 
ever possible, but more emphasis is now 
put on the mixed-flour idea than was the 
case at first. One thing, however, seems 
certain: if the trade does not fall in line 
with the views of the Food Administra- 
tion, more drastic action will be taken. 

There is no enthusiasm shown by the 
trade here in regard to Victory mixed 
flour, and it will certainly not sell itself. 
There is no demand from consumers, and 
it may well be doubted whether most fam- 
ily buyers know anything about it. 

Receipts of flour continue heavy for 
local consumption, and the trade here is 
well supplied to meet requirements. De- 
liveries on old contracts have been heavy 
for the last month, but little new business 
has been reported. Prices on all wheat 
flours remain unchanged, with no disposi- 
tion shown to force business. 

Demand for all kinds of substitutes is 
slow, and few sales were reported dur- 
ing the week, while prices, although open- 
ly unchanged, were more in favur of the 
buyer. Granulated and bolted corn meal 
were the exception, prices being about 30c 
bbl-less than a week ago. Nothing doing 
in rye or barley flours, at unchanged 
prices. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


The national Food Administration has 
forbidden the Brennan Grain Co., of Chel- 
sea, Mass., to sell any more flour before 
Jan. 1, 1919. After that, it may not sell 
unless it receives a license to do so from 
the national board, Henry B. Endicott, 
Massachusetts food administrator, found 
this company had been charging $13 and 
$14 bbl for flour for which it had only 
paid $10.80. 

Mr. Endicott found further that this 
firm had frequently sold flour without the 
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required substitutes, and that it had pur- 
chased a carload of flour after being for- 
bidden to do so until its accounts had 
been straightened out, as required as a 
result of inquiry by the administration. 

The national Food Administration has 
approved the recommendation of Mr. En- 
dicott that J. & L. Springer, Boston, be 
placed on the unfair list for the duration 
of the war if they do not at once place in 
the hands of the state administration all 
the sugar they now have in stock, agree 
to sell no sugar before Jan. 1, 1919, and 
make no further sales of flour until they 
have purchased in sufficient quantities the 
required substitutes to be sold with the 
flour. 

* 2 

A new corporation, the Fulton Flour 

Co., Boston, has been formed, with $5,000 


capital. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 28.—With the 
Food Administration the largest buyer of 
flour, and with one miller pitted against 
another, the market is becoming demor- 
alized. Conditions are worse than last 
year, or for several years past. 

There is no demand for straight car- 
loads of flour, and mills seem to have 
reached the high point of production. An 
early winter is expected, and with the 
usual hold-up by the railroads for lack 
of equipment, there appears to be trouble 
ahead for the milling interests. 

What little flour demand is reported is 
in mixed cars with feed, but let the miller 
cut down the quantity of feed and the 
trade is off. No big mill can exist on the 
present class of mixed-car demand, and 
the small one must go to the wall. 

The local trade is taking considerable 
flour, and a better trade is expected, as 
the quality is improving. 

The demand for rye flour is active, and 
prices strong. The baker now under- 
stands that he can use 15 per cent of rye 
and 5 of other substitutes... He is taking 
on all the rye flour he can handle, as 
prospects are slight for the cereal going 
lower. 

Barley flour is selling readily and prices 
are easier, although the supply is limited. 
No reports of the baking quality of the 
mixed wheat and barley flour have been 
received. Only one mill here has placed 
it on the market, and one is making 
straight goods, but others will be in shape 
to turn out any quantity desired, in ‘a 
few weeks. Corn flour quiet and steady. 

Millfeeds are scarcer than last week, 
it being almost impossible to get even 
small quantities. The miller is helpless, 
although alive to the importance of sup- 
plying the cattle feeder. The country 
dealer would pay a high figure for feed 
if allowed to, as the farmer is willing to 
take it off his hands at any price. Barley 
feed is scarce and higher, with an active 
demand, No rye feed offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is firm, and de- 
mand fair. ae feed easier, but the 
trade takes all offerings. Gluten feed 
steady, and offerings light. Oil meal firm, 
with a good demand and prospects of 
lighter offerings. The price is too low, 
in the opinion of all dealers, and even 
feeders, compared with cottonseed meal. 

Rolled oats fairly active and firm. 
There is a keen demand for reground oat 
hulls, and prices are higher. 

THE OUTPUT 

Some of the mills fell off, but there was 
a spurt in others, and the production 
shows an increase over last week. The 
output was. 163,740 bbls, or 98 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 149,500, or 90 per 
cent, a week ago, 79,200, or 47 per cent, 
a year ago, 107,800, or 65 per cent. in 
1916, 159,000, or 96 per cent, in 1915, 
118,200, or 86 per cent, in 1914, and 125,- 
500, or 91-per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 4,500,000 
bus, compared with 297,000 a year ago. 

Shipments by canal of grain for the 
week were 22,090 bus wheat. Last year, 
93,750 bus barley. 

The food administration is lining up 
cars here, and a large quantity of wheat 
will go forward next week. 

_ The mills here are having a serious time 
in securing help. Several shut-downs for 
a day or two were necessary. 

Harris Bros., one of the two largest 

bakers in Jamestown, N. Y., pleaded 
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guilty to not using the p proportions 
of substitutes, and contributed $500 to 
the thrift kitchen. 

Frank Wilson, of Wilson Bros., repre- 
senting the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., has returned after a three 
weeks’ visit to New York. 

Flour receipts for the week by lake 
were 320,500 bbls, compared with 139,000 
a year ago. The receipts of feedstuffs 
were very light this week. 

C. C. Brost, of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, this week sold three large 
dust collectors and a milling separator to 
the Cataract Milling Co., Niagara Falls. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 4,556,500 bus, over 4,000,000 
being wheat, compared with 1,115,000 last 
year. A large quantity of grain is due 
here the next few days. 

In a personal letter to James Stafford, 
Erie County food administrator, Herbert 
Hoover ruled that Buffalo grocers must 
not exceed fixed prices of 10c for a 1-lb 
and l5c for a 1¥,-lb loaf. 

The food administration has given no- 
tice to lake elevators here that they must 
not accept car grain during the rest of 
the season of navigation. Receipts of 
grain are now arriving freely by lake, and 
a congestion will be avoided if possible. 
The outside houses can be used for car 
stuff, and have plenty of room to handle it. 

Daniel C. Ryan, of this city, has been 
awarded the contract by the Lake Car- 
riers’. Association for sweeping up the 
holds of grain vessels arriving at this 
port during the rest of this season. He 
is to collect from the vessel an amount 
equal to 15e per 1,000 bus of the cargo 
bill of lading. He is not required to re- 
move or handle wet or damaged grain un- 
less by special agreement in each case. 

E. BAanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puuitapetrutia, Pa., Sept. 28.—There is 
continued extreme dullness in the local 
flour market, and prices are weak. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers are liberal. Bak- 
ers also are well supplied, and new busi- 
ness is of small proportions with little 
prospect of any early improvement. Some 
trading has been done in spring and Kan- 
sas flours as low as $10.75, in sacks, but 
most of the mills are asking $11@11.10. 
Soft winter flour is sluggish, and sold 
down to $9.90, in sacks, but this is regard- 
ed as below the general market, which is 
fairly quotable at $10@10.30. 

The market for substitutes shows no 
improvement from last week. Rye and 
barley flours are very dull, and prices rule 
in buyers’ favor. Prices of corn meal 
have sharply declined, and demand is very 
unsatisfactory, even at the lower quota- 
tions, 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 6,539,589 
bus, against 22,786,069 during the same 
time last year. 

A car of wheat billed from Toledo is 
reported as lying unclaimed at the North 
Philadelphia station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week was W. S. Gooding, 
president of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis. 

James J. Rodgers, of Richardson Bros., 
attended the convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at Milwau- 
kee this week. 

J. Kirsch, grocer, 5835 West Dauphin 
Street, was ordered to pay $10 to the Red 
Cross because he broke the rule regarding 
sales of wheat flour substitutes. 


Winfield S. Woodward and William H. 
Hahn represented the Commercial Ex- 
change at the convention of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, held in 
Boston, Sept. 24-27. 

The state convention of inspectors of 
weights and measures has adopted a reso- 
lution that all dry commodities should be 
sold by weight in Pennsylvania, and it will 
be recommended to the legislature. 

The Bourse urges prompt action by 
Congress on the report submitted by Sec- 
retary Redfield recommending a system 
of government-owned canals between New 
England and the South Atlantic states. 

George W. Lamb, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
will leave in a few days .for Chicago to 
become office manager of the company at 





that city. John S. Eiseman, of the Pitts- 
burgh office, has been selected to succeed 
Mr. Lamb here. 

The grain committee of the Commercial 
Exchange is urging all members holdin 
wheat of any Teed in Port Richmon 
elevator to make immediate disposition of 
same by delivery to the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, or otherwise, in 
order to make room in the elevator and 
to keep the grain moving. Compliance 
with this request will help to open the 
gateway for permits, and keep the gate- 
way open. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Mills here 
had an output of 11,600 bbls of flour this 
week, or 62 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 50 per cent last week. Of this 
total, 10,400 were spring, 500 winter, and 
700 rye. 

Trade in spring wheat flour was slow. 
The change in the federal substitute 
schedule has made little visible effect, and 
no one is willing to venture a guess when 
the situation will be relieved. With the 
East the logical and geographical flour 
market for the bulk of the output of this 
section, and that market already filled 
with flour, inquiry from that direction is 
light. However, the mills here are still 
shipping the greater part of their prod- 
ucts into New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

The mills here were well represented 
at the Buffalo meeting of the New York 
State Millers’ Association, Wednesday, 
when they conferred with F. J. Lingham, 
chief of the Milling Section, Federal Food 
Administration. Various problems of the 
millers came forward for consideration, 
but little tangible encouragement that the 
present sluggishness would soon be over 
was given. However, the millers here 
have great faith in Mr. Lingham and be- 
lieve he will accomplish the utmost. 

Prices are nominal. Sales are a good 
deal a matter of bargaining, with the buy- 
er in the strong position. It is probable 
that some millers have shaded prices to 
the point that the profit has been all 
absorbed, but millers are coming to the 
opinion that such business is worse than 
no business at all. The quoted prices for 
spring patents are around $11 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. Some mills have done some 
local jobbing at $11.40. 

Soft wheat flour was slow, and what 
has been said about spring patents ap- 
plies to winter straights. While the nom- 
inal quotation for the latter is unchanged 
at $11.30@11.40 bbl, jute, New York, or 
$11, f.o.b. here, some of the smaller coun- 
try mills have sold several lots to the gov- 
ernment this week at $10@10.40. It is 
said that most mills are reluctant to give 
definite information of their sales to the 
government. 

Some graham flour is being milled here. 
Prices are slightly easier, being quoted at 
$9.25 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, Boston. 

No relief has been obtained in the mat- 
ter of permitting mills here to grind 
whole-wheat flour on the old 85 per cent 
basis and selling it with the proper 
amount of substitutes. Appeal to the 
Food Administration brought a reitera- 
tion of the rule requiring that 95 per 
cent flour must be milled, as originally 
ordered. 

Rye flour is steady, and a good part of 
the sales are to New England points. 
There have been slight price concessions, 
and some sales have been made 10@l15c 
below last week’s quotations. The ruling 
quotation is $10.10 bbl, cotton 1’s, car 
lots, Boston. 

Millfeed is as strong as flour is weak. 
Supply is far short of needs, and most 
millers are selling in mixed cars. It is 
reported that, under an order of the fed- 
eral Food Administration, millers may 
sell to farmers direct only after they sign 
a pledge to feed in a prescribed way to 
certain stock only. Both bran and mid- 
dlings sell at full government prices. 

There is some rye feed offered here, 
and prices have stiffened about $1 ton for 
car lots. It is quoted locally at $47 ton 
in small lots, or $49@50 in car lots, 
sacked, Boston. 

NOTES 

Wheat-seeding is probably less than 
half completed, owing to the excessive 
rains of the last fortnight. 

Following advice from the federal food 
administrator, the retail price of bread 
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in Monroe County has been fixed at 10c 
ha 1-lb loaf and 1c for the 114-lb 
oaf. 

oo D. B. Bonbright, Monroe Coun- 
y f administrator, has been named 

eputy state food administrator. 

A member of the Italian colony here 
was prepared for a flour famine. Twenty 
sacks of flour were found in his attic. 

Charged with “slipping” baskets when 
the threshing outfit of DeMey & Bond 
was operating on his farm, L. Wager, a 
South Sodus farmer, was haled before a 
justice of the peace. 

Restaurants that agree to complete co- 
operation with the federal Food Admin- 
istration here are to be made distinctive 
through display of the new federal slogan, 
“Eat Only Where You See This Sign.” 

Bakers here have been directed by the 
government to conserve their supply of 
tin pie plates and to make deliveries on 
some substitute dish. Also manufacturers 
of spaghetti and macaroni here have been 
directed to discontinue packing in tin cans 
after Oct. 15. 

The flour embargo is off so far as it 
concerns farmers here. The new regula- 
tion made public here today permits farm- 
ers to deliver their own wheat to the mills 
and receive in exchange their annual sup- 
ply of flour, but they must sign a pledge 
to conform to the substitutes rules in 
home baking. 

Included among those who attended the 
meeting of the New York State Millers’ 
Association, Wednesday, were M. F. Bris- 
ton, of the J. G. Davis Co., George Mot- 
ley and Albert Motley, of the Moseley & 
Motley Milling Co., W. C. Schmidt, of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., and W. H. Duf- 
fett, of J. A. Hinds & Co. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 28.—The flour 
situation is unchanged. There is little or 
no demand, and the few inquiries specify 
minimum car. The mills and their repre- 
sentatives, however, are endeavoring to 
make sales, offering lots at very low fig- 
ures, with the result that there has been 
a strong competition. But this price- 
cutting does not encourage buying, for 
the trade seems well stocked and booked 
on both flour and meal. Flour claimed 
to be 100 per cent hard wheat was offered 
at $10.40, but the majority of mills are 
holding at $10.60@10.75, and it is re- 
ported they are making little or nothing 
at that. 

Spring wheat flour was quoted at $10.75 
@10.85, basis 98’s, cotton. Corn flour, 
in 100-lb sacks, $4.75@5.25; cream meal, 
$4.50@4.60, 

The following are wholesale prices in 
bulk on track: Corn, No. 3 yellow, $1.80 
@182; No. 2 mixed, $1.75@1.77. Oats, 
No. 3 white, 79@80c; No. 2 white, 80@ 
8ie. Corn products, pcr bbl: corn meal, 
$9.90; cream meal, $10.70; grits, $10.80. 

* * 





The Aviston Flour Co. will close its 
warehouse here, and Fred J. Lager, local 
manager, will return to headquarters. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





Tests of Grain Productivity 

Wasurneorton, D. C., Sept. 28.—Accord- 
ing to tests recently completed at the 
Georgia experiment station, in which the 
Department of Agriculture co-operated, 
one variety of wheat produced at the rate 
of 66.6 bus per acre, while another vari- 
ety, grown under the same conditions, pro- 
duced at the rate of 38.3 bus. The data 
adds to the proof already on hand that it 
pays to sow the right variety—the variety 
that is best suited to the conditions in 
sections in which it is grown. 

In each state or wheat-growing district 
there are varieties, according to the de- 
partment, which produce higher yields 
than others, even when given the same 
culture. If growers are not familiar with 
the high-yielding varieties for their sec- 
tion, they can obtain information on the 
subject from their state experiment sta- 
tion or the Department of Agriculture. 

Experiments with rye at the same sta- 
tion resulted in one variety producing at 
the rate of 43 bus per acre and another 
37.3 bus. Similar tests with barley re- 
sulted in one variety producing at the 
rate of 70.5 bus per acre and another 55.2 
bus, when grown under the same condi- 
tions. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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GOLDIE MILL SOLD 


There will be genuine regret in Canad- 
ian milling circles at the public announce- 
ment that The James Goldie Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., has sold all its properties 
and milling rights to another concern. 
This transaction was completed on Mon- 
day, Sept. 23, and the mill at Guelph is 
now in the hands of its new owners. The 
buyer is the Morrow Cereal Co., Toronto, 
a young concern that has been making 
very rapid growth in the last few years. 
Its head is F. K. Morrow, and his asso- 
ciates are brothers and close friends. The 
new company expects to develop this 
property considerably. 

The passing of the name Goldie from 
the roll of those active in Canadian mill- 
ing will occasion great regret. Members 
of this family have been prominent in the 
business of this province since the middle 
of the last century. No other name has 
held such a place in the Canadiag trade 
for so long a time. There is not a spot 
in any part of eastern Canada where 
Goldie flour was not the standard of its 
class for many years. Two families of 
this name have been connected with On- 
tario milling. The family home of James 
Goldie was at Guelph, and that of David 
Goldie at Ayr. They were brothers. The 
active members of the company that is 
now retiring from business are three sons 
of the late James Goldie, namely, James, 
Lincoln and Roswell Goldie. All have 
been active in the management of the 
Guelph property since they were big 
enough to do business, and are now re- 
tiring with a place in the good will and 
esteem of the trade which is peculiarly 
their own. 


ONTARIO WHEAT PRICES 


The Board of Grain Supervisors on 
Sept. 24 issued its orders, Nos. 72, 73 and 
74, dealing with the sale of street wheat. 

Order 72. “The price to be paid for 
street wheat in the province of Ontario 
shall not be less than the price fixed by 
the board in order No. 51, basis in store 
Montreal, after deducting (a) one cent 
per bushel, cost of putting the wheat in 
store at Montreal; (b) local freight 
charges, based on the shortest through 
mileage to Montreal, whether the wheat 
passes over one or more railroads in trans- 
it, plus whatever fraction of a cent per 
bushel may arise when deducting the local 
freight rate per bushel from the fixed 
price per bushel, and (c) the sum not to 
exceed five cents per bushel.” 

Order 73. “All persons, firms or cor- 
porations purchasing street wheat in the 
province of Ontario shall file with D. O. 
Ellis, Toronto, eastern representative of 
the board, a street price list for approval 
by the board, which price list shall be 
strictly adhered to until a new price list 
is filed with and approved by the board. 

“No carrying charges shall be paid to 
any person, firm or corporation deviating 
from their filed and approved price list. 

“The street price list shall be filed im- 
mediately, and in no case later than Oct. 
10, 1918.” 

Order 74. “That at any shipping point 
in the province of Ontario in which there 
is a mill and also a dealer buying wheat 
in competition with the mill, the dealer 
shall always offer in writing any wheat 
he has purchased to the local miller at 
the fixed price at the said shipping point, 


and if the local miller does not accept the 
said offer within 24 hours of receipt of 
same, the dealer shall be free to dispose 
of his wheat to any other dealer at the 


fixed price. This order is effective from 
Sept. 24, 1918, until further notice.” 

Regulation No. 16. “The Board of 
Grain Supervisors for Canada may allow 
a carrying charge for street wheat pur- 
chased in the province of Ontario at a 
rate not exceeding one-fifteenth of one per 
cent per bushel per day from the time a 
written request is placed with a railroad 
agent to supply cars until such time as 
the wheat is actually shipped out, pro- 
vided always that evidence is submitted to 
this board: 

“(‘1) That the applicant for carrying 
charges had accumulated sufficient wheat 
before placing orders for cars with the 
railway. 

“(2) As to the date the cars were or- 
dered. 

“(3) As to the date-the cars were ac- 
tually shipped, as shown by the bill of 
lading. 

“(4) That the applicant had not vio- 
lated any of the orders or regulations of 
the board.” : 

THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Now that the conditions under which 
the domestic flour trade is to be carried 
on during current crop year are becoming 
more clearly understood by millers, the 
flour market is settling down to business, 
and mills report a good demand from bak- 
ers and retail merchants. With greater 
familiarity, the working of the order re- 
garding substitutes is also becoming less 
difficult. Manitoba wheat is not arriving 
at Ontario points with the rapidity ex- 
pected, and until the large milling com- 
panies in western Canada have had their 
wants supplied there will not be much of 
this wheat available for Ontario mills. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction new-crop spring wheat flour is 
$11.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points, 30-day terms, or $11.40 for cash; 
old-crop 76 per cent, $11.35. New-crop 
Ontario soft winter wheat flour, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, $10.75, Toronto; new- 
crop Ontario spring wheat flour, $10.40 
@10.50, in bags, Toronto. 

There is nothing doing in export busi- 
ness, and this condition is likely to pre- 
vail until something definite has been de- 
cided with regard to handling the ex- 
porting trade. Meanwhile, the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., is out of the market. 


MILLFEED 

There is a heavy demand for bran and 
shorts, and millers are unable to supply 
the requirements of their customers. The 
— price for bran is $37 ton, and 
shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed-car lots, 
delivered Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario wheat at milling 
points throughout the country continue 
good. According to the ruling of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors, the price to 
be paid in Ontario for wheat bought di- 
rect from farmers shall be the same as 
the fixed price in store Montreal, minus 
the charges covering cost of putting the 
grain in store, the entire sum not to ex- 
ceed 5c per bu. This settles a matter that 
has been in doubt among grain dealers, 
and protects them in the handling of the 
grain. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22. 

Deliveries of western spring wheat are 
not reaching Bay ports as rapidly as was 
expected a week ago, and it is thought it 
will be some weeks before this wheat is 
plentiful in Ontario. The standard price 
for No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports, is 
$2.36 bu, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREALS 


Although oat products.may be used 
as substitutes for wheat flour, demand for 


rolled oats and oatmeal is poor, and prices 
have declined since a week ago. Rolled 
oats, in 90-lb bags, delivered, $4.75@5; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Corn flour, yellow, $10 bbl, 
in bags, subject to cash discount of 10c 
bbl; barley flour, $9.40 bbl, in bags. 
COARSE GRAINS ; 

The market for new-crop barley is ac- 
tive, and prices are firm. Oats are also 
in good demand, but deliveries at count 
points are small. Prices are unchanged. 
Ontario oats are selling at 76@78c bu, 
car lots at shipping points; new-crop bar- 
ley, $1.07@1.12. 

NOTES 

George E. Goldie, of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in Toronto 
on Tuesday. 

The government at Ottawa has issued 
an order that all grain dealers in eastern 
Canada must take out a license in order 
to be able to do business. 

The steamship companies operating on 
Canadian lake routes report that every 
available vessel in their service will be 
put on the job of hauling grain as soon 
as cargoes are available. They realize 
the importance of speeding up the move- 
ment as much as possible from now until 
close of navigation. An effort will be 
made to keep the elevators at Fort Wil- 
liam-and Port Arthur free of wheat 
throughout the season. It is expected 
that, in spite of the lar number of 
boats taken for transatlantic service, 
there will be more cargo space available 
on the lakes this year than ever before. 





WESTERN CANADA 

‘Winnirec, Man., Sept. 28.—Mills in 
this part of Canada are now actively en- 
gaged on the new 74 per cent extraction 
flour. Bakers are using the new stand- 
ard, and general satisfaction is expressed 
as to its improved quality. Demand 
throughout the West is excellent. Mill- 
ers here seem to have no very clear un- 
derstanding of the order about the sale 
of substitutes with flour, and the scarcity 
of the cereal flours called for is helping 
to complicate matters. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.85 
pO er rr ee ee 10.85 
TRUTICEMOWOR. 2 oc cc cs wedccnewccswevee 10.75 
Re oe eee ++ 10.65 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.85 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.95 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 11.00 


PHIRSCS RRUPOTE 6s os bio ceeded cocvedesve 11,15 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


SUBSTITUTES 
Demand for substitutes is ripe | good. 
These products are scarce, and mills have 
only limited quantities on hand. No quo- 
tations are for the present being made on 
rye flour, but it is understood an advance 
in price is imminent. 
MILLFEED 
The millfeed situation shows no change. 
Bran and shorts are very much wanted, 
and mills find it impossible to care for 
more than a small part of the orders 
daily coming in. At a meeting this week 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors and 
millers, an advance in millfeed prices was 
agreed upon. These are now as follows: 
Manitoba, bran $31 ton, shorts $36; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $33; Alberta, 
bran $28, shorts $33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Inquiry for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
very keen, and western cereal mills are 


running to capacity to fill the demand. 
The early cold weather in this part of 
Canada has given a fresh impetus to the 
sale of these products. Prices remain at 
the old level. Today leading mills are 
asking for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 per 80- 
lb bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of 
delivery; standard oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Wheat receipts at Winnipeg are stead- 
ily increasing. The bulk of this grain is 
still passing into millers’ hands, and very 
little has gone through to lake front. The 
demand for cash oats is taking care of 
all offerings, which are extremely light. 
Little business is being done in other 
grains, owing to small receipts. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.24, bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.21, for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.17 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. 
Wheat bought at these prices is subject to 
a tax of 3c bu, for use in equalizing car- 
rying charges and administration ex- 
penses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8744c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.13; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $3.94; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.65,—-in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for week ending Sept. 25, 
with comparison: 





1917 
Sept. 601 
Sept. 717 
Sept. 640 
Sept. 627 
Sept. 977 
Sept. 999 


WESTERN CROPS 
A report issued this week by the Man- 
itoba department of agriculture says 
threshing in southern parts of the province 
is about half completed, while it is only 
beginning in the north. September frosts 
have done considerable damage to the 
barley and oats crops, and it is anticipat- 
ed that reliable seed oats will be scarce in 
this province next spring. 
In Saskatchewan and Alberta, thresh- 
ing is fairly general, although heavy rain 
at some points has hindered operations. 


NOTES 


In Order No. 69, issued by the Board 
of Grain Supervisors this week, provision 
is made for western Canadian seed wheat 
requirements, as named by the seed grain 
commissioners, namely: 250,000 bus to 
Calgary, 250,000 to Saskatoon and 500,000 
to Moose Jaw. This wheat is to be shipped 
to government elevators at the points 
named. 

The Premier Grain Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Portage la Prairie, Man., is now operat- 
ing at full capacity, which is approxi- 
mately 400 bbls per day. This plant was 
idle for a number of years before being 
taken over by the Premier company earl) 
in 1917. From that time until recently. 
the company has conducted an elevator 
business only. 

Referring to the threatened strike of 
elevator employees at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, a dispatch received from 
the former city this week says that the 
men have applied for a board, under the 
conciliation act, to deal with their de- 
mands for a 50 per cent increase in wages. 
A previous strike was settled by the ap- 
pointment of Leslie Boyd, chairman of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, as di- 
rector of elevators, but since his with- 
drawal the matter rests between the men 
and the elevator operators. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has been in continuous session at 
Winnipeg this week, and orders affecting 
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the grain trade have made their appear- 
ance almost daily, dealing with carrying 
charges and fixed | gens for seed wheat 
and oats, prices of street wheat in On- 
tario, street price lists, and the fixed 
prices for the lower grades of new-crop 
wheat. Members of the millers’ commit- 
tee, the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
the Dominion Millers’ Association, the 
Fort William and Port Arthur Grain Ex- 
change, and many delegates represent- 
ing the eastern shipping interests, were 
in consultation with the board. 
G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Mon TREAL, Que., Sept. 28.—Supplies of 
new-crop spring wheat flour from western 
mills are coming to hand in a fairly liber- 
al way. An active business is being done 
in government standard flour at $11.50 
bbl, in bags, ex-track, and to city bakers 
at $11.65, delivered. Broken lots are sell- 
ing to grocers and bakers at $11.75, all 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. Odd cars of 
old-crop spring wheat flour are selling 
at $11.35 bbl, f.o.b. Montreal, for ship- 
ment to country points, and at $11.45, 
delivered to city bakers. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour from 
Ontario mills are larger and demand for 
car lots is good at $10.85 bbl, in bags, 
f.o.b. track, and round lots, for October 
and November delivery, in buyers’ bags, 
at $10.30 bbl, f.o.b. track. Trade in bro- 
ken lots is active, with sales at $11.60 bbl 
in new cotton bags, and at $11.30 in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, delivered. 

The feature of the week in substitutes 
is the weaker feeling in government 
standard corn flour, and prices have de- 
clined 30@40c, with sales of broken lots 
at $10.10@10.30 bbl, in bags, delivered. 
Rye flour, $12.25 bbl; white corn and oat 
flour, $12; barley flour, $11.50,—in bags, 
delivered. 

Demand for millfeed for both local and 
country account was good. Bran in car 
lots, $37.25 ton; shorts, $42.25,—includ- 
ing bags, ex-track. Bran, $29.25; shorts, 
$44.25,—ex-warehouse, including cartage, 
less 25c ton for spot cash. Feed corn meal 
and pure grain moullie, $68; barley feed, 
$62@63; mixed moullie, $55,—including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

There was no change in the market for 
rolled oats. Demand was good, and sales 
of broken lots of standard grades were 
made at $5.20@5.30 per bag of 90 lbs, for 
prompt delivery, and at $5 for October. 
Corn meal unchanged, with sales of gold- 
en grade at $5.75@5.90, and bolted at 
$4.25@4.50, per bag, delivered. 

Demand from local millers for Mani- 
toba spring wheat was steady, and sales 
of No. 1 northern were made at $2.2914 
@2.29% bu, ex-track, Fort William. 
Round lots were offered, c.i.f. Bay ports, 
at $2.3434. _American corn sold freely at 
$1.40@1.56 bu, ex-track here. 


PRICES FOR QUEBEC WHEAT 


The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has issued the following orders 
regarding Quebec wheat: The price of 
Quebec wheat, No. 2 grade, shall be $2.26 
bu, basis in store Montreal, until June 30, 
1919. The premium on No. 1 grade shall 
be 3¢ bu, and the discount on No. 3 grade 
shall be 4c bu. For the purpose of pre- 
serving the identity of the small quantity 
of winter wheat in Quebec and of en- 
couraging the production of winter wheat, 
a premium of 5c bu shall be paid over 
the above fixed prices. Eastern flour 


millers may pay a maximum of Ic bu for . 


Quebec wheat in excess of the fixed price, 
hut no other charges for brokerage, com- 
mission or diversion shall be allowed. 


NOTES 

H. G. Weeks, St. John, N. B., and J. R. 
Bisaillon, Quebec, representatives of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., were 
introduced on *change this week by R. 
Neilson, 

T. Williamson, president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
in Winnipeg attending the meetings of 
the Board of Grain Supervisors in the 
interest of the eastern milling industry, 
and is expected to return this week. 

Directors of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., declared a bonus of 15 per cent, 
as well as the regular dividend of 3 per 
cent on the common stock, for the final 
quarter of their year. The total dividend 
for the 12 months amounts to 27 per cent. 

Tromas S. Bark. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46 800 bbls, 
was 27,735, or 59 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 25,440, or 54 per cent, last 
week, 11,246, or 39 per cent, a year ago, 
27,587, or 67 per cent, two years ago, and 
21,868, or 54 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 32,960, or 57 per cent of apeaty: 
against 21,165, or 37 per cent, last week, 
30,275, or 53 per cent, a year ago, 35 088, 
or 61 per cent, two years ago, and 22,932, 
or 45 per cent, three years ago. 

The soft wheat flour situation is un- 
changed, offerings, of course, being many 
times in excess of the demand, with the 
government only a moderate buyer of 
flour, and all but local markets closed on 
account of the high price of wheat. With 
increasing arrivals of hard wheat flour, 
the demand for soft wheat flour is being 
further curtailed. Montana mills are of- 
fering freely. and arrivals are liberal. The 
mills are adhering less strictly to the 
maximum fair price for flour, namely, 
$9.95, bulk, at mill. 

Montana flour is still quoted at $10.60 
@10.80 bbl, basis 98’s, on track here, in 
carloads, Dakota flour is quoted at $11.25 
bbl. same basis, but offerings are very 
small. Kansas mills quote $11.20 in cot- 
ton 1%’s, delivered on track here. 

North Pacific mills have not yet begun 
to put Victory flour on the market, al- 
though some have made preparation to do 
so if necessary. 

Eastern rye flour, delivered here, is 
quoted at $8.50@11 bbl; eastern white 
corn flour, $11.75, per 200 lbs; rice flour, 
$16@17. 


DISCRIMINATION IN BUYING 


If the methods pursued by the Grain 
Corporation in purchasing flour for Oc- 
tober delivery in the Pacific Northwest 
for export from north Pacific Coast ports 
are to be followed in buying for later 
months, many of the mills will be prac- 
tically put out of business. 

In asking for tenders of flour from 
this section, instructions were issued that 
offers should be confined to two grades, 
namely, hard Pacific Coast straight, to be 
milled from at least 85 per cent hard 
wheats, and soft Pacific Coast straight. 
Hard Pacific Coast wheat is really a mis- 
nomer, since all Pacific Coast wheats are 
soft wheats and have always been classed 
as soft wheats by the trade, not only on 
this coast. but throughout the United 
States and abroad. 

It is true that there are wheats grown 
in certain parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
such as blue-stem, bart and marquis, 
which are stronger in gluten than the 
starchy club and forty-fold wheats, but 
the former are in no sense hard wheats, 
though technically so classed by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture un- 
der the grain standards act, to distinguish 
them from the less glutenous wheats. 
These stronger wheats have always com- 
manded a higher price than club, and are 
in fact merely premium soft wheats. 

In its purchases for October the Grain 
Corporation bought about 400,000 bbls of 
soft Pacific Coast straight, but did not 
accept a pound of the so-called “hard Pa- 
cific Coast straight.” If the mills of the 
Pacific Northwest could obtain supplies 
of either hard or soft wheats, the rejection 
of all tenders of blue-stem flour would 
not work so great a hardship, but the 
situation as to the qualities of wheat sup- 
plies is entirely different with a substan- 


tial part of the milling capacity of this 
section. 

A considerable number of our mills are 
situated, or have their warehouses and 
elevators, “in exclusively “hard wheat” 
sections, and have no access to supplies of 
“soft” wheat. Such mills could offer only 
“hard Pacific Coast straight,” and there- 
fore received no government business. 

In making government tenders, the 
mills situated in blue-stem sections were 
obliged to quote at least 15c bbl above 
quotations made by mills situated in soft 
wheat sections, since blue-stem is a pre- 
mium wheat, commanding, under govern- 
ment regulations, 4c bu more than the 
club wheat price. Such mills were fur- 
ther handicapped in competing for busi- 
ness, since the soft wheat millers are al- 
lowed $2 ton more for their millfeeds. 

In discriminating in favor of soft wheat 
flours the Grain Corporation is under- 
stood to have been influenced by the dis- 
advantageous position of the soft wheat 
mills in the Middle States. Conditions 
there, however, have no application on the 
North Pacific Coast. The hard wheat 
millers of the central and eastern states 
have the advantage over soft wheat mill- 
ers in those sections of commanding the 
bakery trade, but the so-called “hard 
wheat” millers of the Pacific Northwest 
cannot sell their flour to the bakery trade 
in competition with Montana, Dakota and 
Kansas flours, since their flours are, as 
pointed out, actually soft wheat flours. 

If the foregoing is the basis of the 
discrimination made by the Grain Corpo- 
ration against our blue-stem wheat mill- 
ers, the government authorities are either 
ignorant of or have arbitrarily ignored 
conditions existing on the North Pacific 
Coast. 


SHIPPING SITUATION IMPROVED 


Prospects are encouraging for ample 
ocean tonnage from now on for Grain 
Corporation flour exports. In fact, mills 
have been asked to supply some flour ton- 
nage for September shipment on contracts 
for October delivery. Owing to easier 
shipping conditions, the government will 
probably be in the market for additional 
purchases for October delivery. 

Unless the government changes its pol- 
icy of buying only soft wheat flours, and 
unless it is more liberal in ideas as to 
prices, it now looks as if there might be 
more space than flour tonnage available. 

Grain Corporation purchases for export 
flour for October delivery were made at 
the very low price of $10 bbl for soft 
wheat straights, f.a.s. ship. It is improb- 
able that the government can continue to 
supply its requirements at this price, as 
many mills figure that they cannot get out 
on this basis without a loss. 


NOTES 


Flour arrivals at Seattle for the season 
are 562 cars, against 383 last year. Wheat 
arrivals 2,179 cars, against 467; at Ta- 
coma 1,546, against 604. 


Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 
sacked, $53.25 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, 
$51; 38-lb white clipped eastern oats, bulk, 
$5375; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, 
$60; No: 3 yellow corn, bulk, $65.50. 


The Columbia River Milling Co. has 
increased the capacity of its mill at Wil- 
bur, Wash., from 500 to 700 bbls, having 
installed two new double stands of 9x30 
rolls, a plansifter, three purifiers, two 
centrifugal and one round reel. With its 
mill at Hartline, Wash., the company now 
has a daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. 





The Wisconsin crop report says corn 
matured slowly this week, owing to cool 
weather. The per cent of damage by 
frost has been small, most of the crop be- 
ing already matured. Seed corn will be 
plentiful. Plowing and seeding of winter 
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wheat and rye are progressing favorably, 
and reports of increased acreage of these 
grains come from some sections. 





OREGON 

PortLann, Orecon, Sept. 28.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 23,824, or 56 per cent, against 24,062, 
or 59 per cent, last week, and 19,473, or 58 
per cent, a year ago. 

Mill operations are gradually slowing 
down because of the delay in moving the 
accumulated stocks. Press reports from 
the East say the mills in this section will 
dispose of 500,000 bbls flour to the govern- 
ment for October shipment, but millers 
declare the amount will be considerably 
less. The tonnage situation is improv- 
ing very slowly, and mill heads show much 
anxiety over the future. 

The mixed-flour proposal is also worry- 
ing them, not only because of the short- 
age of substitutes in the Pacific North- 
west, but also because few of the plants 
are equipped to grind substitutes. Steps 
are being taken now in some of the mills 
to adapt the machinery to coarse grain 
milling, as the impression prevails that 
the mixed-fiour ruling will be general. 
The only substitute available in quantity 
is California barley, and some of this is 
now being brought up by steamer and rail. 

A further cause for trouble on the part 
of the millers and dealers is the demand 
suddenly made by the Grain Handlers’ 
Union for an increase in pay to 80c an 
hour, and the threat to strike if it is not 
forthcoming. Several conferences have 
been held without result, and an effort is 
being made by the employers to submit 
the matter to arbitration. 

The new order issued by Chairman 
Stream, of the Coarse Grain Division of- 
the Grain Corporation, fixing maximum 
profits and regulating trades, generally 
meets with the approval of dealers here. 

There was a moderate amount of busi- 
ness in eastern bulk oats on the local 
board during the week at $55. North- 
western sacked oats held steady at $60. 
Corn was lower at the close of the week 
at $65 for yellow and $63.50@64 for 
mixed. Barley was weak at $49.50 for 
milling and $48.50 for feed grade. Flour 
and millfeed quotations remain  un- 
changed. 

* * 

The Oregon weekly weather report says 
preparations are being made for a large 
acreage of winter wheat, and it is ex- 
pected all the summer-fallowed land will 
be seeded this fall. The weather at pres- 
ent is ideal for finishing the harvest of 
small grains. Corn is advancing rapidly. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Car., Sept. 28.—Suffi- 
cient flour has been received by flour job- 
bers during the past week to care for 
the immediate needs of bakers, and the 
demand has fallen off materially. The 
slacking up is also reflected in lower 
prices being quoted by both northern and 
eastern mills, which are as follows: Wash- 
ington and Oregon 100 per cent flour, 
$10.75@10.85 bbl; Kansas, $11.20@11.40; 
Montana, $10.90@11,—98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

Substitutes are again in strong de- 
mand, particularly barley flour, which, 
owing to California mills operating ex- 
tensively on government wheat flour busi- 
ness, heaves little to offer. There is also 
a wide range in prices, eastern being 
quoted at $10@10.50, and California at 
$10@11.25. Other substitutes are offered 
aS follows: white corn flour, $11.90@12.10; 
rice flour, $16@17,—98’s, cotton. 

There is no change in millfeed. Job- 
bers are unable to obtain supplies, and 
California mills have none to offer beyond 
immediate requirements of their regular 
mixed-car trade. 

The local grain market is very de- 
pressed, there being little or no buying, 
and no shipping demand, for barley. 
Prices on coarse grains follow: wheat, 
$2.20 per bu at terminals; barley. spot 
feed, $2.20@2.25 per ctl; milling, $2.30@ 
2.40; oats, red feed, $2.65@2.85. 

H. H. Coox. 





The purchase of 2000,000 bus Aus- 
tralian wheat by New Zealand was made 
to cover actual shortage of last season and 
prospective shortage for 1919. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 28 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-10 BACKD 2. icc rccccccccscces $10.25 @10.55 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.49@11.62 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 9.90@10.25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.25 @10.50 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 8.65@ 9.10 


Standard barley flour, cotton.... 8.10@ 8.30 
Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 

GORO. 0.9 0. das so cccccsecscvcsoocs 5.05@ 56.25 

WHEAT—Millers and shippers paid 4% @ 
%c premium over government prices for the 
best samples, but the bulk of the business 
was at basic figures. Poor and smutty wheat, 
slow sale. Receipts decreased. No. 1 red 
and No. 1 hard sold at $2.26@2.26%; No. 2 
red, $2.23; No. 8 red, $2.19; No. 2 hard, 
$2.23@2.24; No. 3 hard, $2.19@2.19%: No. 1 
northern, $2.26%; No. 2 northern, $2.23@2.24; 
No. 3 northern, $2.19, smutty $1.95; sa.nple 
grade, $2.07; No. 3 red spring, $2.19; No. 2 
durum, $2.23. 

CORN—Market weak to 10c lower. Sam- 
ple grade, $1.05@1.23; No. 6 mixed, $1.25; 
No. 5 mixed, $1.34%; No. 6 yellow, $1.20@ 
1.28; No. 5 yellow, $1.25@1.39; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.50; No. 3 yellow, $1.55; No. 6 white, $1.25; 
No. 5 white, $1.40@1.42; No. 4 white, $1.50 
@1.55; No. 3 white, $1.60. 

OATS—Market weaker and 1@1%c lower. 
Trading active. Offerings not large. No. 3 
white, 72% @73%c; standards, 73% @74c. 

RYE—Firmer and higher. No. 2 sold at 
$1.60. October sold at $1.57% @1.62, and No- 
vember at $1.60% @1.63%, both closing at 
the outside. 

BARLEY—Offerings light and prices un- 
changed. Sales at $1@1.01 for good malting, 
with 10,000 bus sold to arrive. October, 
$1; November, $1.01%. 

CORN GOODS—Market weak. Some mills 
closely sold up. Corn flour $5.05, grits $4.58, 
and meal $4.57, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 





--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
7 9 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 273 160 188 131 
Wheat, bus.... 3,354 573 1,689 259 
Corn, bus...... 2,297 1,135 861 281 
Oats, bus...... 1,656 3,068 2,066 2,144 
Rye, bus....... 220 110 92 54 
Barley, bus.... 315 659 54 166 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 28 


FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, is 
quoted at $10@10.30 bbl, in 98-ib cotton 
sacks, car lots; soft wheat, $9.65@9.90. 

MILLFEED—Based on maximum permit- 
ted prices, bran is quoted by city mills at 
$26.93 ton, mill-run, or mixed feed, at $28.18, 
and shorts at $28.93, in 48-in burlap sacks. 
Country mills quote on a range 25@75c 
higher, to absorb freight variance and higher 
cost of sacks delivered at mills. 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.21@2.22, me- 
dium $2.19@2.20, yellow $2.18@2.18%; No. 2 
dark $2.19@2.20, medium $2.15% @2.18, yel- 
low $2.13% @2.14; No. 3 dark $2.13% @2.15, 
medium $2.12@2.14, yellow $2.10@2.11; No. 4 
dark $2.09@2.11, medium $2.07@2.09, yellow 
$2.04@2.05; soft, No. 1 $2.18, No. 2 $2.15@ 
2.15%, No. 3 $2.11@2.12. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.87@1.91, No. 3 
$1.83@1.85; yellow, No. 2 $1.67@1.72, No. 3 
$1.55@1.60; mixed, No. 2 $1.64@1.72, No. 3 
$1.55 @1.60. e 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917. 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 371,250 688,500 299,700 193,050 


Corn, bus.... 166,250 141,250 279,000 117,500 
Oats, bus.... 297,500 436,900 304,500 319,500 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 9,600 4,400 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 49,500 11,200 32,500 8,400 
Bran, tons... 380 880 1,480 2,380 
Hay, tons.... 8,808 6,552 2,964 . 2,664 


Flour, bbls... 17,550 7,750 68,250 37,250 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 28 
FLOUR—Soft.winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran . oo... cccccwcces $27.46 
CASS. sb boinc 6VE cece uucaere 28.71 
as bib ss ckweetas iebeens dks 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 74 cars, 29 contract; 
year ago 107, 55 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 51 cars, 3 contract; year 
ago 18, 15 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 71 cars, 37 contract; year 
ago 82, 47 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 102,900 127,200 29,900 42,100 
Corn, bus.... 62,450 21,000 10,100 © 8,600 


Oats, bus.... 143,450 129,600 384,030 84,500 


DULUTH, SEPT. 28 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are as shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.......... + $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitutes) ........ 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ......... ‘ + 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars or 
docks, less than car lots, undelivered 10.40 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
WOPCHOUSE 2 ccrcccrcccccccccccccece 10.55 
Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 
48c per bbl, extra. 
Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 2 straight rye ...... ebb cages dees « $4.35 
PUTO WHITE FIO soccdcsccvcveesvecsvcce 4.70 
BUG, © GAIR CFOs coc cccawecescesssopece 3.70 
BOG, BFPO ccc cs cvcsccvcccescctcccvece 4.70 
We, B.FFO cidicccccscccvcisvcscecvis -» 8.96 
Yellow corn meal ........-++.- rreren y 4.80 
Yellow corn flour .......... Copeedessse 5.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
Sept. 28.21,225 Sept. 29.35,740 Sept. 30.25,900 
Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 Sept. 23.27,680 
Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 15.25,710 Sept. 16.21,000 
Sept. 7..15,840 Sept. 8.. 9,630 Sept. 9..23,370 

WHEAT—Elevators have kept up with the 
heavy movement, and it is believed they will 
do so to the close of water shipment. Op- 
erators do not expect a let-up in receipts for 
some time. More boats are being put in the 
grain-moving trade, and vessel-men say 
plenty are assured to transport grain, pro- 
vided good traffic and handling facilities are 
afforded at Buffalo and the East. All offer- 
ings were cared for either by mills, elevators 
or the Food Administratign. Condition of ar- 
rivals showed up better. Best grade sold at 
basic price, smutty ruling 5@15c under No. 1. 
Stocks increased 4,342,000 bus, and now stand 
at 13,5£2,000 against 12,862,000 last year. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 21 ..... 70% @71% ...@161 85@ 965 
Sept. 23 ..... 71 @71% ...@161 85@ 93 
Sept: 86 6 iss 71 @71% ...@161 85@ 93 
Sept. 25 ..... 71% @72 -+-@161 85@ 93 
Sept. 26 ..... 71% @72% ...@161 85@ 95 
Sept. 27 ..... 70 @71 -»-@161 85@ 95 


Sept. 28 ..... 69% @70% ...@161 85@ 95 

Sept. 29, 1917. 58% @59% 186@187 112@138 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


COFM 2.2.02 12 P ee ¢* ee oe 
Oates .cccees 176 81 438 os 18 41 
RYO. evasive 366 564 112 es é as 
Barley ..... 185 1,621 930 20 2 55 
Flaxseed ... 72 241 569 oe 2 78 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ....4,804 936 710 1,278 418 366 
Durum ....1,837 775 386 1,024 403 69 
Winter .... 139 10 46342 ee 39 
White ..... eee ee 36 ee ee 5 


Totals ..6,780 1,721 1,474 2,305 821 479 











COFM .ecsce 3 o oe ee 
Oats ...... 249 54 91 347 5 4 
Bonded.. ... es 9 es ee as 
BVO cecsocs 447 669 258 213 6579 2381 
Barley .... 142 898 617 91 647 440 
Bonded. . 15 2 22 ee oe es 
Flaxseed .. 56 49 9 33 29 170 
Bonded. . rn as 2 os ° ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 28, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7~ Wheat stocks—, -——grad 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1dknor } 
1, 2 nor ere 751 2,925 -» 452 310 
2 dk nor 
3dknor 
3 nor 5 198 60 460 oe 29 100 
All other 

spring ...1,899 258 1,673 re 76 «4606192 
1 amb dur} 
1, 2 dur $1,004 143 ee a 67 
2 amb dur J 
3 amb dur] 
3 dur j 63 73 ve ee 46 
All other 

durum ...1,101 663 1,346 os 81 212 
1 dk hd w}) 
1,2hd w } 280 2 2» ‘> 20 
2 dk hd w) 
All other 

winter ... 99 23 1,298 oe 4 210 
White ..... ee ee 70 oe 8 27 
Mixed ..... ee oh Vs +. 249 1438 














Totals ..12,862 1,973 7,772 - 1,032 1,194 


FLAXSEED—On the opening day, prices 
jumped up 9@li4c, due to shorts finding slow 
offerings. Buying power diminished later, 
and sentiment turned bearish. Fine weather 
in America and Argentina, with weakness 
of Buenos Aires cables, caused a bearish feel- 
ing both here and in Winnipeg. Argentina 
reported shipments this week of 387,000 bus, 
of which 163,000 were consigned to this coun- 
try. There was selling pressure up to the 
close, causing a reduction in prices, but only 
moderate business. Crushers picked up re- 
quirements, but offered no effective support 


at any time. Oil market was reported slow, 
aside from government demand. Spot mar- 
ket easier, now October price to 2c over; to 
arrive, October figure to le premium. Net 
decline for futures since close of Sept. 21 
ranged from 6%c in December down to lic 
for September. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


7——Close——_, 
Opening Sept. 29 
Sept. 23 High Low Sept. 28 1917 
Sept.. $4.13 $4.27 $3.95 $3.98 $3.39% 
Oct. .. 4.00 4.11 3.89% 3.91 3.87% 
Nov. .. 3.98 4.08 3.87 3.88% 3.38 
Dec. .. 3.95 4.04 3.84% 3.86% 3.338 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 28 
FLOUR—Receipts, 310 bbis, and 6,448,709 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 

Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.00 @10.30 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........++- 10.75 @11.10 
Spring, 100 per cent ......... +» 10.75@11.10 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 1,050,626 
bus; exports, 1,036,053; stock, 2,559,832. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.86; No. 2 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 83 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar-. 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—In small supply and steady. Quo- 
tations to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.73% bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.55@1.65 bu, 

RYE FLOUR—Freely offered, quiet and 
unchanged. Quotations: $8.50@10, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Steadily held. Quotations, qual- 
ity A, $1.12%; quality B, $1.10%; quality C, 
$1.08 %. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull, with ample offer- 
ings at former rates. Quotations: to arrive, 
on a basis of $8.15@8.75 per bbl, in sacks, 

CORN—Dull, and prices during week de- 
clined 10c. Receipts, 2,764 bus; stock, 24,316. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: yellow, 
as to grade and location, $1.60@1.75. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow, and market 
lower in sympathy with raw material. Quo- 





tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$....@4.75 
Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@5.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... wees @4.60 
White table meal, fancy ....... vee» @5.00 

Ordinary ground meal «oe » @4.40 

White corn flour, fancy .. @65.25 

Yellow corn flour, fancy oes» @5.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... oes» @5.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... «e+ « @3.00 


OATS—Advanced ic early in week, but 
since lost %c, and closed quiet, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Receipts, 94,010 
bus; stock, 438,760. Quotations: 


No. 2 white, new ........eeeee0% 
Standard white, new 
No. 3 white, new ......... 
No. 4 white, mew ........5ee eee 
OATMEAL—In ample supply and quiet, 
with little change in prices. Mills must mar- 
ket bulk rolled oats and oatmeal in 100-lb 
sacks only. Prices for oatmeal are both spot 
and to arrive. Barley orders accepted for 
prompt shipment from eastern stock points. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.41; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.40@10.65; 
patent, cut, bbl, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $4.25 
@6.25. 








MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 28 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 


WURTICY, COCEON 6 oa cre bebe cwes $10.63@10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton ... 8.50@ 9.50 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 7.00@ 7.50 
Barley flour, cotton ............ sesee@ 8.60 
Graham flour, cotton ........... seee+@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cottom .........0006. «esee@ 9.80 
Corn meal, cottom ..........0055 weeee+@ 4.76 
Gat Gour; Sotto <2 cccisercecies «eee» @12.20 


MILLFEED—Firm and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other grades strong and higher. Stand- 
ard bran, $30.96@32.45; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $32.52@34.45: rye feed, $53@53.50; 
hominy feed, $60.50@61.50; oil meal, $56,— 
all in 100-l1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Premiums were %@ic off. Re- 
ceipts, 931 cars. Demand was brisk for all 
grades, and millers and shippers were buying 
freely. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.27; No. 2, 
$2.23@2.26; No. 8, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Prices showed little change. 
Demand was fair from shippers and manu- 
facturers, and offerings were well taken care 
of. Receipts, 111 cars. No. 3, $1@1.03; No. 
4, 96c@$1.02; feed and rejected, 90@98c. 

RYE—Steady, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 30 cars. 
Movement light. No, 1, $1.62% @1.63; No. 2, 
$1.62; No. 3, $1.53@1.60. 

CORN—Declined 10@165c. Demand was 
limited, and millers and feed dealers bought 
eparingly Receipts, 147 cars. No. 8 yellow, 
$1.45@1.53; No. 4 yellow, $1.41@1,45: No. 3 
mixed, $1.40@1.50; No. 3 white, $1.55 @1.70. 

OATS—Advanced % @ic. Demand was 
good, and offerings were cleaned up each 
day. Receipts, 290 cars. Millers were good 
buyers of choice, while the local trade paid 
top prices for heavy. Standard, 74% @76c; 


No. 3 white, 73% @75%c; No. 4 white, 73 
@75c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
‘ 1918 1917 1918. 1917 
Flour, bbis.. 17,250 22,760 655,734 381,590 
Wheat, bus.1,207,700 220,000 7,400 23,529 
Corn, bus... 196,980 191,620 46,477 89,300 
Oats, bus... 649,600 833,000 1,152,238 469,906 
Barley, bus. 171,360 611,900 87,294 79,075 
Rye, bus.... 39,700 86,505 1,275 48,600 
Feed, tons... - 660 720 6,700 2,892 


ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 28 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.25, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.50, bulk; 
white rye flour $8.90@9.10, straight $8.65, 
dark $7.85@8,—bbl, jute. Corn flour $4.85@ 
5.20, rice flour $8.85, cotton. Barley flour, 
55 per cent, $7.50@8.05. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed, in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
more, and 60c per ton additional allowed on 
feed in mixed cars with flour. White hominy 
feed, $64; oat feed, $16.50, nominal; alfalfa 
meal, $38.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 275 cars, against 719 
last week. Fair demand at government prices. 

CORN—Receipts, 201 cars, against 309. 
Prices 5@8c lower; demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 6 corn, $1.25; No. 2 yellow, $1.60; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.55; No. 6 yellow, $1.30; No. 
2 white, $1.86; No, 4 white, $1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.40@4.70; cream meal, $4.90; grits and 
hominy, $5. 

OATS—Receipts, 78 cars, against 339. De- 
mand good, and prices %@lic higher. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 white, 72% @T73c; No. 2 
mixed, 72@73c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 54,010 95,980 78,510 104,260 
Wheat, bus.. 410,550 456,612 620,210 354,920 





Corn, bus.... 279,725 139,190 195,310 152,400 
Oats, bus.... 240,000 523,600 426,840 870,820 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 22,380 2,140 11,990 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 70,400 7,740 3,500 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 28 

FLOUR—Dull, with extremely limited buy- 
ing. Stocks continue good, but there is no 
demand. Situation is very unsatisfactory. 
Quotations: spring and Kansas, $10.65@ 
11.15; winters, $10.25@10.40,—in 98's, cotton. 
Rye, $8.50@9.50; barley flour, $8.50@9,— 
jute. Receipts, 83,249 bbls. 

CORN GOODS—The same condition pre- 
vails as in flour, Demand has fallen off, 
and it is difficult to make sales. White and 
yellow meal are offered freely around $4.50, 
and corn flour $5@5.25, per 100 lbs, cotton. 

WHEAT—Movement still continues heavy. 
Receipts, 2,109,200 bus. 

CORN—tThe possibility of a freer move- 
ment produced a further bearish feeling. 
There is very limited demand. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.80%; No. 3 yellow,. $1.74%. 
Receipts, 8,400 bus, 

OATS—Quiet. Buyers awaiting develop- 
ments. Exporter’s willingness to purchase 
is steadying prices. Quotations were 85% @ 
one according to quality. Receipts, 672,000 

us. 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 28 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent.......$.....@10.80 
Graham ROuPsccccccsccccccvcce + eee + @10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ eeeee@ 4,81 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs ........++ «+0++-@ 4.61 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ........... econo @ 3.85 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ .....@ 5.11 

Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@34.01 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

DOP TOR. iv wea 646s cane Ch eRCES: «ose @36,01 
Barley feed .+ 48.00@50.00 
WEG BME. 2 pks ac bcthedbocicdson 45.00 @ 46.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@60.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@59.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 95.00@98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 67.00 @69.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .........- 68.00 @70.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ......... ~~ - @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads @55.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GOOG oo Sede vcicvbs veoceswede «oes + @60.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 ibs, net, 

WEL. 5 oie es ca caRebcseescc cies 9.80@10.00 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 19.00@20.00 

WHEAT—Millers bought a little No. 1 
northern this week, but have mostly supplied 
their wants for some time. No. 1 northern 
was offered at $2.30% and No. 1 dark north- 
ern at $2.33, c.if., Buffalo, war risk extra. 
About 375 cars of winter wheat were deliv- 
ered to the government here this week, and 
receipts are dropping off. Prices were un- 
changed. No. 1 white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, 
$2.33%; No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35; 
No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 3 mixed, $2.33%; 
No. 4 mixed, $2.30%,—on track, New York 
domestic. Smutty wheat sold at a discount 
of 5@15c, and musty at considerably less, 
some down to $2 bu. 

CORN—Millers paid about 5c under last 
week’s prices, and took all the offerings, but 
at the close the feeling was weak, although 
offerings were very light. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, $1.65; No, 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.55; No. 5 yellow, $1.50; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.45,—on track, through billed. 


OATS—Not enough receipts to supply the 
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mills, and they paid last week’s prices will- 
ingly for all the desirable offerings. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 79%c; standard, 79c; No. 3 
white, 7&%c; No. 4 white, 77%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing done here. Quotations 
were $1.02@1.15 for feed to milling. 


RYE—Dull. Spot No. 2 was offered at 
$1.68, and $1.65 bid, 


BOSTON, SEPT. 28 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


BPTI BOCONE cc ccc ccccdecee cess $10.80@11.20 
Hard winter wheat patent. «+ 10.80@11.20 
Soft winter wheat patent .. ++ 10.60@11.15 
“Victory’’ mixed flour ...... «++ 10.60@11.00 

MILLFEED—No full enrtende wheat feed 
offered, only an occasional mixed car of flour 
and feed being obtainable. All other feeds 
held higher. Barley feed, $50; rye feed, $57; 
stock feed, $58; gluten feed, $59.92; hominy 
feed, $65.40; oat hulls, reground, $26; cotton- 
seed meal, $63.75,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—All kinds are in 
quiet demand. White corn flour is quoted at 
$4.90@5.25 per 100 Ibs, in sacks; white corn 
meal, $4.50@4.85; granulated yellow, $5; 
bolted, $4.95; feeding, $3.50@3.55; cracked 
corn, $3.55@3.60; hominy grits and samp, 
$5@5.25; white corn flakes, $5.60@6.50,—all 
in 100's, 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal is in light sup- 
ply, with a quiet demand, and the market 
steady. Rolled is quoted at $4.5 per ¥0-Ib 
sack, with cut and ground at $5.57; rye flour, 
patent, $9.50@10, in sacks; barley flour, in 
sacks, $8.25 @8.75. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 











-~Receipts—, c—S8tocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.... 46,950 45,749 ..... «see. 
Wheat, bus...234,500 3,207 901,071 56,867 
COR, DUB .cce ceecs 1,100 O0SS  scvss 
Oats, bus..... 53,050 248,762 42,847 73,228 
Rye, bus...... 4,320 2,448 110,133 
Bariey,. BUG sieo- cccor 1,488 =n cace 
Millfeed, tons. ..... TS 3 keute 
Corn meal, bbls 515 Gee ive 
Oatmeal, cOeee 4,460  cvciic cccie “eruce 


Oatmeal, sacks 512 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Sept. 28 were 184,704 bus @heat and 20,- 
000 bus rye. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 28 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
ei, MEAT TERL EERE COLLET $10.50@11.00 
Lif | gtPreueey TELEPT LT eLeEn eee 10.00@10.25 
TAGE WE 5.5 046a0s 0.0009 00-0502 10.65 @10.90 
Kye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@ 9.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............. -@11.50 
City..mnilia®? GPTIMG cc cccccccccess --@11.50 
City wpitie? WiMter ..ccccceccccss -@11.25 


MILLFEED—lIn the absence of offerings, 
nominal quotations for straight cars, in 100-lb 
sacks, were, per ton: spring bran, : $35.50; 
spring mixed feed, $36.25; spring middlings, 
$37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; soft winter 
mixed feed, $38.25; soft winter middlings, 
$39.50; jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 775,863 bus; exports, 
458,722; stock, 3,741,525. Closing prices: No, 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Lower; 
small. Receipts, 


demand and movement 
62,525 bus; stock, 563,135. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
not quoted, in absence of trading; range for 
week of southern, including: white, yellow 
and mixed, $1.65@1.80; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $8@8.10. 

OATS—Steady; movement fair, demand 
light. Receipts, 196,532 bus; stock, 489,161. 
Closing prices: standard white, new, 80%@ 
8le; No. 3 white, 79% @80c. 

RYE—Firmer; demand improving, move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 6,448 bus; stock, 
59,224. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $1.73%; no arrivals of southern, and 
no market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT, 1 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 





Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered ...........eee00. 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 

COME Gs eS dS ChE 0's te band K¥K 045M a0 10.36 
Class E, “'smail- lot bakers, grocers, 

WOTOROOSD - 5 6c se ctticcccccceccesio’ 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48c per bbl, extra 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Ok, Bicce ceseos 446.965 311,955 610,495 
Sept. 28... 413,520 405.240 288,730 453,265 
Sept. 21... 400,940 432.605 338.660 487,815 
Sept. 14... 398,660 459,345 392.695 455.090 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
‘polis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Oct. Biase secede 13,715 23,185 18,970 
Sept. BB... seccee 6.560 8,380 60,700 
Sept. Bl... seeces 13.510 14,180 46,060 
Sept. 14... cesses 13,845 19,700 36,745 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pace -—Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918. 1917 1918 (1917 
Aug. 17, 66 57.825 170,521 107.543 1.815 629 
Aug. 24, 65 57.475 183.980 115.550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 81. 64 54.875 228,809 129.581 3,093 2.550 
Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212.870 196,030 3,9°5 1,920 
Sept. 14, 66 57,825 271,200 268,435 6.305 520 
Sept. 21, 60 64,375 253,310 177,020 3,615 357 
Sept. 28. 49 42,175 189,866 216,400 3,175 ... 
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MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Oct. 1), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


Oct. 1 Year ago 
os eee $29. 50@29. £5 $30.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31.58@31.77 36.00 @37.00 
Flour middlings... 31.18@31.36 46.00@47.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.12@31.36 66.00@57.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $62.00 @62.25 


No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.00@60.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.50@5s.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.25@57.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 49.50@50.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 4.65@ 4.70 


Corn meal, yellowt ........+0++ 4.53@ 4.55 
Kye flour, whitet ........cee00. 4.45@ 455 
Rye flour, pure darkft .......... 3.05@ 3.25 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 6.75@ 7.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 9.40@ 9.45 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.00@ 9.25 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@ 45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @ 30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOF COM cc cndsicovecedssosecuce 30.00 @59.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 16.00@20.00 
Oil meai, 2,000 lbs, lUUv-iv sacks] -@56.00 

*In sacks, tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks, 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





Dark northern spring.... $ 
Northern spring ........ 
Red spring .....seeeeees 
Amber durum ...... ° 
Durum” ....seeeess 
Red durum ....... 
Dark hard winter ....... 
Hard winter .......- eevee 
Yellow hard winter ..... 
Red winter ....--++see0% 
Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





FFKKEKEKEE” 


Saturday were: Sept. 29 

Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 4,675,440 3,779,160 3,052,880 
Flour, bbis ...... 21,288 * 23,785 26,039 
Millstuff, tons ... $99 514 1,381 
Corn, bus ....... 440,690 291,550 68,480 
Oats, bus ....... 1,911,960 1,307,430 1,511,560 
Barley, bus ..... 1,202,320 1,065,520 1,519,960 
HVG, DUS ..cccces 590,520 619,650 445,000 
Flaxseed, bus 234,360 125,280 121,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 29 

Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 466,980 451,410 450,160 
Flour, bbis ...... 485,716 446,826 401,839 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,965 20,129 16,536 
Corn, bus ....... 79,800 101,350 34,000 
Oats, bus ....... 712,860 666,700 890,000 
Barley, bus ..... 489,800 632,000 768,810 
Rye, bus ........ 141,120 94,380 341,360 
‘Flaxseed, bus 12,720 7,000 2,800 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted): Sep. 29 Sep. 30 
Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark ..... 315 ove 217 

No. 1 northern. 8,310 1 











No. 2 northern. "647 ase 1,116 
Other grades .. 12,261 2, 307 217 2,793 
Totals ........ 8,020 5,97 218 6,059 
Ie BAS on ccceves 726 318 cease “seene 
TR 1986 acsccseccs 8,002 + BID  secee — s0n0 
In 1918 .......6. 10,834 8,742 aw eaee oes 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24. 155@158 69% @70% 157% @158 84@94 
25. 155@158 69% @70% 157% @158 84@94 
26. 151@156 70% @71% 155% @156% 86@96 
28. 154@156 70% @71% 155% @156% 86@96 
80. 149@152 69% @70 155% @156% 86@94 
Oct. 

1*. 144@147 66% @67% 157 @158 84@92 

*1917. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks’of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Sep. 29 Sep. 30 Oct. 2 


Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1917 1916 1915 
Corn ... 8 10 3 18 
Cats ...2,759 2,522 1,007 5,628 987 
Barley ..1,026 943 305 270 357 
Rye ....1,358 924 107 28 10 
Flaxseed. 13 17 19 7 5 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 


Barley is somewhat easier at Minneapolis, 
and about 4c lower for the week. Milling 
demand is insignificant. Feeders are in evi- 
dence each day, but want only the cheapest 
grades possible. Range is about 84@92c bu, 

Corn fell off about 10c in the last two days 
following the announcement that Bulgaria 
had signed an armistice. There is no broad 
demand, and feeders are about the only ones 
interested at present. No. 3 yellow is quoted 
nominally at about $1.40 bu. 

A good inquiry for oats has been reported 
throughout the week. Feeders and shippers 
are the principal buyers. They are bidding 
October price to %c over for No. 3 white, 
although 1@i%c over has been paid for 
choice oats in cars to run out. 

Rye prices at Minneapolis are still being 
based on Duluth. It is understood that the 
government is taking all of the rye offered 
at Duluth at $1.61 bu for No,-2. Minneapolis 
price is 3@4c under this. Milling demand 
for rye is good. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 








To— To— 

Albany... 33.6 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore .. 31.5 Philadelphia® .. 32.5 
Baltimore* - 31.6 Philadelphiat 32.6 
Baltimoret 31.5 Pittsburgh ...,., 25.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Portland ...s... 36.5 
Boston ....+6-+- 36.5 Portland® ..¥... 33.6 
Boston*® ........ 33.5 ea a i. 31.5 
Bostont ..... eee 84.6 Quebec .....+-2,5 41.5 
Buffalo .. . 25.5 Richfield Springs 32.5 
Cincinnati - 24.6 Rochester ,\.... 31.5 
Corning .. - 31.56 Rockland .+.... 36.5 
Elmira .. $1.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Erie ‘ .». 25.6 Scranton Yy..... 32.5 
Hornell eaee 31.5 Stanstead/...... 36.5 
Ithaca ..... +++. 81.5 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Montreal :.... wo 86.6 THOF po ccccsccses 33.5 
Mount Morris... 31.5 Utica........... 32.6 
Newport News*.. 31.6 Wayland ....... 31.5 
New York ...... 34.5 .Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New York* ..... 33.6 Chicago (propor- 

New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.5 


Ogdensburg .... 36.56 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 

shipment of grain products (except flour), 

including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 








rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: : 

— la ‘ 

St. Louis Chicago Peoria 
New York ........ 40.5 40 39.5 
BOsteR i rcccccsoce 42.5 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.5 38 35.5 
Pittsburgh ...... os. 30.5 30.5 
Albany -. 39 39 35.5 
Syracuse cose 86.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore .......+ 37.5 37 36.5 
Washington ..... » 37.6 37 36.5 
Detroit .....esee0% 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester .....+.++ 36.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ........ 28 27.6 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 86.5 
Columbus ...... vee. OB 27 27 
Indianapolis ..... « 81.6 21.5 21.6 
Louisville ... 22 22 *22 


*Through pub. “rates. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 





Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: -~Reshipping— 
c— Ex-lake——, Domes- 
Domestic Export tic Export 
New York ....... 20 20 20 17% 
BOSSE: . civiccvevs 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia . 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond ....... 16% cee 17 
WOOFER cs cvccsees 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington, D. C. 16% ree 17 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, Pa., 
Piedmont, W.Va. 15% 16% 
RINGERS cove vscens 19% 18 
TWRGeR cccccwscccee 17% 17% 
Syracuse ........ 16% eeee 17 
Rochester ........ 16% eoee 17 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Sept. 30.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 








Sep. 29 Sep. 30 
Destination— Sep. 28 Sep, 21 1917 1916 
London ........ ae 55 
Liverpool ...... 13 22 os 31 
Glasgow ....... os 4 _ 60 
eS _ oe ee 19 
Christiania .... .. o% ae 5 
Bristol ........ 1 5 
a, eee 2 1 
Manchester .... .. 2 6 oe 
France ........ ae se 15 102 
eras 2 é% ie ee 
ee es es 17 ee 
Rotterdam .... 13 ee ee 2 
BEAUTE cevsccces 10 a ‘7 eé 
Copenhagen ... .. oe se 3 
Gibraltar ...... ie ae ws 34 
rns ee 4 36 
oS Ae 1 o° 
San Domingo .. 2 1 
Other W. L.’s .. 13 20 
Cen. America .. 2 15 
reer 6 7 
Other S. A, .... 5 4 
CRBS és venvecd 4 29 
TOCRW . 6602%0 38 29 69 430 
Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

co Mpis— - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr, Track Oct. Nov. 

Sept. 24 ...$4.09 4.11 4.16% 4.07 4.04 

Sept. 25... 4.09 4.07 4.15% 4.06 4.03 
Sept. 26... 3.98 3.97 3.97% 3.96 3.93% 
Sept. 27... oa 3.97 3.94 3.92% 3.90% 
Sept. 28... 3.9 3.91 3.92 3.91 3.88% 
Sept. 30... 3. 90% BBOD  cccee cased’ shies 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

——Receipts— -——In store—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Minneapolis. 234 121 158 13 19 7 
Duluth..... 56. 49 11 72 #243 747 
Totals.... 290 170 169 85 262 754 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Sept. 28, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ... 6514 159 55 25 
Duluth ........ 139 185 67 144 
Totals ...... . 663 844 122 169 
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two or three weeks to get their fall plow- 
ing done. If the amount of plowing done 
is any criterion, grain men say that next 
year’s acreage should be a banner one. 

To simplify matters in connection with 
the new 80-20 rule of the Food Admin- 
istration regarding the use of substitutes, 
the Minnesota administrator has an- 
nounced that consumers can buy 6 lbs of 
substitutes with each 241%-lb sack of wheat 
flour. 

Among the feed buyers in Minneapolis 
during t the week endeavoring to pick up 
supplies were C. L. Williams, of the 
Park & Pollard Co., Boston; E. E. Jobe, 
of the Akron (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co., 
and J. U. Crosby, of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

Lieutenant E. E. Eckenbeck, who has 
seen active service in France with the 
United States Engineers, and was injured 
a few months ago, has been transferred 
to this country. He is visiting with his 
family at Appleton, Minn. His father, 
S. C. Eckenbeck, is manager for the W. J. 
Jennison Co. 

Miss Caro M. Brown, chemist for the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., caused 
somewhat of a sensation this week and 
last when she appeared on the floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce, to select wheat 
for her company. She is said to be the 
first woman buyer to appear on the floor 
in the history of the Chamber. 

Two elevators at Weaver, N. D., con- 
taining 30,000 bus of grain burned. The 
fire is said to have started from an ex- 
plosion, and incendiarism is suspected. 
The state fire marshal’s department is in- 
vestigating. The department has taken_ 
every precaution to prevent fires in food 
storage plants, and elevator companies 
have been requested to plow the ground 
around their elevators for at least six feet 
on all sides. 

Joseph Regan, the 26-year-old son of 
William M. Regan, president Regan Bros., 
bakers, Minneapolis, died Sept. 27 at San 
Diego, Cal. Mr. Regan had gone to Cali- 
fornia to recuperate from an attack of 
pneumonia. The body is being brought to 
Minneapolis for interment. This is the 
second death in the Regan family within 
the last 10 days, Mrs. William H. Regan, 
the wife of another member of the firm, 
having died Sept. 23. 

The Chamber of Commerce on Oct. 8 
will vote on the following amendment to 
its rules: “On all sales of barley for 
future delivery, the contract grade shall 
be No. 2 barley, as established by the 
joint Board of Grain Appeals, or other 
properly constituted authority of the 
State of Minnesota, providing that on all 
sales of barley for future delivery No. 1 
may be applied at the contract price, and 
No. 3 may be applied at a discount of 5c 
per bu under the price of No. 2.” 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mpls— get Winnipeg 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Sept. 25 .. 442 268 740 #86109 469 -999 
Sept. 26 ... 498 335 809 102 596 881 
Sept. 27... 623 378 665 79 #691 943 
Sept. 28 ... 609 378 820 180 734 1,367 
Sept. 30... 960 707 878 101 683 1,308 
Get BL ccece 670 367 1,145 159 839 1,175 
Totals ..3,702 2,423 5,057 730 4,012 6,673 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth;- also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 67,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Sept. 21, 1918, with compari- 


sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
c-—-Output—, --Exports— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Minneapolis 8,606 10,819 570 5 s—- 786 


SPUN so vetccue 526 766 ese 10 
66 outside mills 5,326 6,637 183 70 


18,222 753 866 








Totals ....... 14,458 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Sept. 14, 
1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





Year Bus Year 

BES 40 K6:0 woe 67,464 1907.......... 
BET 0.00% Gn'cces 6,760 1906.......... 
CU! Beer eee 565,450 1905.......... 
eee $,5653 1904.......... 
BOGE s vicvcvccees SL.ITE “2008... cscccccc 
>! SS 46,505 1902. 

oe Ee Pree ere 26,679 1901. 

ig! SRE LOT EET 61,076 1900.......... 
BORO. ve ccovors 29,620 1899.......... 
ROOD. ccccavecs BGBB6. BOOB. .cccccess 
PPP ee 24,696 1897.......... 





a a a 
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(Continued from page 36.) 


the date of the last accounting of the 
Railroad Administration, there was 
moved in this country 55 per cent increase 
of grain cars over the same period a year 
ago. I think that the record today would 
show a 70 per cent increase in the grain 
car movement of this country; and it is 
fair to say that we have had cars furnished 
you more readily and with less car con- 
gestion than you have ever known, on a 
large crop at least. 

We were endeavoring to transport grain 
out of the Northwest by control of the 
lake transportation last year; and the re- 
sult also shows that this fulfilled the pub- 
lic needs, for the full amount of ore was 
carried, the full amount of coal neces- 
sary to the Northwest was carried, and 
the grain crop was served to its full need; 
and that from a lake fleet which had been 
estimated in advance as incapable of this 
service. 

FEEDING THE ALLIES . 


Above all, our main purpose, which was 
to feed our allies, has been discharged. 
During the last crop year the early ex- 
port from the United States of all grains 
amounted to 341,000,000 bus, as against 
the year before 250,000,000. We had a 
very bad port condition, owing to the 
congestion before control took effect, and 
there was winter weather such as we had 
never seen before. This again exemplified 
what unified direction and control can do, 

In wheat we finally succeeded in making 
a net contribution of about 120,000,000 
bus from a crop waich could normally not 
supply our domestic demands alone. In 
all the foods the United States of Amer- 
ica last year furnished the allies, largely 
under the direction of the various depart- 
ments of the Food Administration, a 
total food value of $1,400,000,000. The 
fact that our allies came through the most 
discouraging winter they have ever known 
with the morale of their people unim- 
paired, is largely due to the food contri- 
bution the United States made, and the 
food contribution could not have been 
made except for the unified direction of 
a central Food Administration. 


PORT CONTROL 


Port control is a very essential part of 
our foreign aid. The Grain Corporation, 
with the Railroad Administration, is 
asked to control the grain flow into the 
ports of this country, because these ports 
are inadequately equipped. We are asked 
to handle the grain business in a port like 
Philadelphia, with a total storage facility 
of 3,000,000 bus, whic is about a one 
day’s good business at Chicago. Balti- 
more is a little better, with a capacity of 
something like 4,000,000, and New York 
is still a little better, with a capacity of 
about 5,000,000. But in those three ports 
the total storage capacity, to act as a res- 
ervoir between vessels and loading, will be 
not over 12,000,000 bus, about one-fourth 
of the storage in Chicago, or one-third 
that in any well-equipped western ter- 
minal. 

We have a right, then, to ask just a lit- 
tle forbearance, in view of the problems 
put before us. We have a right to give 
you an appreciation of the magnitude of 
these problems, explaining the regulations 
which we are obliged to make as to ship- 
ments to these ports, which may seem at 
times to be burdensome u individual 
business; but if you will keep in mind the 
great public service which we are asked 
to perform with totally inadequate facili- 
ties, I am sure you will help us to do it. 


THE PROBLEM OF SHIPS 


The great problem of this war is the 
shipping. Withing the last three months 
there were needed 480 ships to carry motor 
transport to our army in France. That 
is entirely outside of aéroplanes,.muni- 
tions and materials of that kind, and the 
thousands of things which a well-equipped 
army must have, and entirely outside of 
the contributions which we must make to 
the civil population of these countries, or 
they will starve. 

Every ship that can make a third trip 
and turn itself three times instead of 
twice is a ship saved. Every contribution 
that America can make on the short ocean 


transport as against Argentina or Aus- 
tralia or India is a direct saving in ton- 
nage. That is why Argentina must wait, 


and that is why India will get very little 
chance to move its grain. 

The total destruction of ocean tonnage 
in the last four years has been 21,000,000 
deadweight tons. There has been con- 
structed in that time a total of 14,300,000 
tons, and we have secured from the enemy 
3,800,000; but the fact remains that today 
the world tonnage is something like three 
odd million tons less than it was in 1914, 
and we are trying to carry the burden of 
a great nation fighting across 3,000 miles 
of ocean space. Every ship ton is worth 
its weight in gold. 

The Navy department between mid- 
night and 8 o’clock in the morning every 
day prints a fresh list of all the ocean 
tonnage in the world brought down to 
that minute. It has a ort on eve 
boat that day, where it is and what is its 
prospect. That shows you what Ameri- 
can organization does to get results; and 
it is because that kind of metnod has been 
applied with American genius that 1,500,- 
000 troops were sent across in 10 months. 
Every six minutes a merchant. vessel ar- 
rives at some American port, and another 
one departs. Every 40 minutes one car, 
sails to a European port. That is the 
bridge of boats carrying. our boys from 
this country. 


TERMINAL CONTROL 


If we are not going to congest our great 
inland terminals, as happened last De- 
cember, some control must show how 
much grain is going to these terminals, 
We are not anxious for that job. Can 

ou think of an a that can do it 

tter, or that will do it with any fairer 
appreciation of the responsibility laid 
upon it, or any more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the needs of the grain business? 
We have to do it. The Railroad Admin- 
istration and we have got to govern these 
great inland terminals, or we shall have 
cargo congestion, and as time goes on 
that congestion will become interminable, 
and will militate directly against fur- 
nishing tonnage in the direct flow of war 


supply. 
THE EXPORT PROGRAMME 


Let me tell you what we have to do this 
year for food abroad. The average year- 
ly prewar contribution of the United 
States for foreign shipment of the vari- 
ous kinds of food was this: 

Meats, 645,000 tons. Last year we 
shipped 1,550,000. This year our pro- 
gramme of meats calls for the shipment 
of 2,600,000 tons, or four times the pre- 
war average. 

The average prewar breadstuffs con- 
tribution was 3,320,000 tons. Last year 
we furnished 6,880,000. This year we are 
planning to furnish 10,400,000. 

The average prewar shipment of sugar 
from America and the Indies was 618,000 
tons. Last year it was 1,520,000. This 

ear we are planning to furnish 1,850,000. 
hat is why we get a level teaspoonful 
for each meal. 

The average feed grain contribution be- 
fore the war was 950,000 tons. Last year 
we furnished 1,950,000, and this year we 
are planning to furnish 2,700,000. 


THE 1919 WHEAT PRICE 


One of the great problems this year will 
be the 1919 wheat price. You know what 
it would mean to establish a guaranteed 
price for next year higher than this, when 
you hitch it with all the restrictions and 
regulations in the world; but some men 
would go et and vour marking would 
be upset. e President has set same 
guaranteed price for next year as this, 
with the provision that next spring an in- 
vestigation will be made to determine 
whether the rising cost of wheat produc- 
tion is such as to warrant a higher price. 
We don’t propose to pass judgment in 
advance. commissioners will be care- 
fully selected, and they will be asked to 
make such investigation as will enable 
them to reach an honest ana fair conclu- 
sion; and the American people, includ- 
ing the Food Administration, will take 
their judgment as final. 

There are in America five standard 
price index tables, one published by the 
Bureau of Labor, one by the Analist, one 
by Bradstreet, one by Dun and one by 
Gibson. Using the year 1913, before the 
war, as 100, or as par, the index last July 


of these five for average commodity prices 
is as follows: r 

Bureau of Labor, 294 commodities, index 193 
The Analist, 26 commodities, index...... 19 
Bradstreet, 96 commodities, index....... 20 
Dun, 200 commodities, index ........... 186 
Gibson, 23 commodities, index........... 224 

You will note that apparently the aver- 
age price of all commodities, including 
manufactured commodities such as cloth- 
ing, shoes, machinery, etc., is something 
like double those of 1913. 

The same test — to our grain 
prices indicates the following, using the 
stabilized wheat ¥ ag of last July: 

Compared with 1913, wheat was 258. 
Corn in July was 253. Oats were 213; rye, 
264; barley, 220. 

It is hard to see where any injustice is 
done, if that is a correct index of the re- 
lation in the advance of grain prices and 
the advance of general commodities, be- 
cause the grain price is figured into the 
commodity average, and since it is above 
that average, the other commodities must 
be distinctly below it. 

Some kind friend in Oklahoma sent me 
the other day a clipping from the Chero- 
kee paper. Cherokee is one of the lar, 
wheat-raising- counties of Oklahoma, It 
included a statement of the bank depos- 
its in that county. The statement of 
Sept. 1, 1916, two years ago, showed total 
deposits of a trifle over $1,000,000; Sept. 
1 of this year showed a trifle over $5,000,- 
000. 


MR. HOOVER’S WORK 


I want to speak to you a moment about 
Herbert Hoover. You have read how he 
was received abroad, He went with one 
se purpose: to see that the people al- 
ied with us in war, who had been eating 
a bread almost intolerable, should be 
served just the same this coming year as 
we are; to so distribute the wheat through 
the other free states of the world that the 
bread of the allied countries shall be uni- 
form in quality. He has succeeded in 
carrying this out, and it has been deter- 
mined that bread shall be, in all countries, 
80 per cent wheat and 20 per cent sub- 
stitutes, instead of, as last year in some 
countries, 45 per cent wheat and 55 per 
cent unpalatable substitutes. 

Herbert Hoover has a grasp of the re- 
sults of certain definite actions such as 
few men have; and when he states that if 
our shipping can be managed this year so 
as to supply the American army abroad, 
we can terminate this war next year, and 
that if we do not do it it means a million 
more American lives for the year follow- 
ing, you can depend upon it that he is 
going to make the f and transporta- 
tion situation serve that direct end. 

His investigation showed that in France 
the railroads are so disorganized by troop 
movements and supplying the armies, and 
particularly by the disorganization which 
the first successful German onslaughts 
made, that many sections had been with- 
out bread at all for weeks at a time; and 
he has determined that this condition this 
— shall be corrected. We want no 

read scarcity along the line of the rail- 
road that supplies American army; no 
local disorders or riots because of bread 
scarcity, and we are not going to have it. 
Herbert Hoover has a plan which will 
prevent it. So when he calls upon you for 
a sacrifice in sugar or wheat, or for sacri- 
fice in your own business, you can depend 
upon it that it is headed toward a most 
effective war end. 


LOCAL PROBLEMS 


A year ago I asked you not to try to 
beat the regulations. I said that, no mat- 
ter what policy we have, or what rules 
should be put into effect, they could be 
beaten if you set your abilities at work 
to do it. The same thing is true today. 
What I want to do is to get to you some 
conception of the larger phases of this 
activity of ours, and to make your own 

roblems seem, as should, more or 
ess local and trivial beside them. 

We are discouraging a number of them. 
For instance, the soft wheat miller does 
not want mixed flour put in, because his 
flour is not as strong as that of the Kan- 
sas miller. The Kansas miller does not 
want to move the wheat. The northwest- 
ern millers want to keep going, because 
if. they send their flour at the rate they 
want to, we will not have any room for 
grain in the rest of the country. The 
grain dealer wants the country to fix it 
for him—not too small, and less wide 
open on the other side. The farmer wants 
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pty eye and wide, and less wide open 
on the top. 

The Grain Corporation is asked to pay 
storage on wheat in country elevators. 
There is no justification for paying any- 
om on wheat in country elevators. if 
we do, we have got to protect shipment 
and delivery as we did last year, and go 
right back to last year’s basis. We are 
trying to give you a field for independent 
operation; but if the Grain Corporation 


has to pay, the farmer will want his share’ 


for storing wheat on the farm. 

1 don’t see any way to reconcile all 
these things unless you get a conception 
of the larger probleme and the larger 
purposes, unless you trust the leaders 
of this operation, and have full faith that 
they will fully and carefully and patient- 
ly consider all these problems, and that 
when a decision is made, it is in the in- 
terest of a whole policy, a direct policy, 
and one that will be recognized as con- 
serving the war ends most efficiently. 


GOVERNMENT LEADERSHIP 


I yee what I said last year, logically 
carried through to the logical result, and 
that is for the government agency to take 
over every country elevator and every 
mill and operate the thing as one whole, 
shutting down those plants that are ex- 
pensive or inefficient. if we did it, we 
might begin a policy in American initia- 
tive that would receive valuable consid- 
eration. 

Some day I hope to see a delegation 
come to our general offices in New York, 
and when they appear they may say: “Mr. 
Barnes, you and your associates have been 
chosen as leaders of the commercial army 
of grain handlers. We have absolutely 
nothing to ask of you but orders. Just 
tell us what to do, and now you want it 
done.” That would be quite a strain, but 
some day I am hoping for it. And that 
is what we are going to be, gentlemen— 
your leaders. 

Almost all of us are registered in the 
draft. We are not going to be called 
into active service; we are going to be 
assigned by an authority greater than ours 
right where we are. We cannot leave 
our job if we want to, until we are dis- 
charged. We are going to be there. We 
are going to serve, I hope, with the same 
conviction as if we were in the ranks, as 
if we were in the National Army itself. 
We have a conception that perhans we 
are serving the national ends, with our 
experience and what ability we have, just 
as directly as if we carried a musket. 

I remember a year ago I said that when 
the history of this war was written, and 
when the history of the self-sacrifice of 
the commercial unit of America was writ- 
ten, the President himself would be able 
to say that his finest commercial army 
was the division of grain handlers. And 
I still say it. 





Mr. Lingham’s Address 

When I was asked to come here, I was 
very glad to come as possibly a link be- 
tween the grain men and the millers. We 
often, or at least occasionally, hear re- 
marks made by the merchants regarding 
the grain men, and possibly by the grain 
men regarding the millers. While, as a 
matter of fact, our interests are one, I 
am going to talk today as a miller. be- 
cause, while I am not a miller today, I 
have been for 25 years; and so I will class 
myself as one. 

I want to impress on those here that 
our interests are identical and interlocked 
with the grain interests, and yours are 
interlocked with our interests, We can- 
not make a separation. 


ALL WORKING TOGETHER 


One matter that I am glad to bring up 
here today is a change in the attitude of 
public officials toward not only the grain 
men but the millers. When we, who have 
been in the Food Administration work 
for the past year, started our work, pos- 
sibly we were all inclined to think that 
we should be restricted in all the regula- 
tions that we might formulate and pro- 
mulgate. I think, as we have worked 
along for a year, we all came to a broader 
view. I think we have come to feel that 
we, as administrators, owe a duty to the 
millers; we owe a duty to the grain men; 
or, in other words, we owe a duty to the 
manufacturer as well as the consumer. 

That change of attitude was very forc- 
ibly illustrated to me last week. I was 
asked to go over to Philadelphia and talk 
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to 50 or 75 Pennsylvania administrators ; 
and, very much to my surprise, to use a 
crude expression, they just walked all over 
me because I was restricting the miller 
so much. They found fault that I, as a 
representative of the Food Administra- 
tion, or as head of the flour-milling sec- 
tion, was restricting the miller, so that 
millers could not make money; and, as I 
told them, I was very glad to have them 
take that view. I think it speaks well for 
the future of the Food Administration 
work. 
BIG FLOUR STOCKS 

Now, to analyze conditions: We know, 
in a general way, conditions are very dif- 
ferent this year than they were last. A 

ear ago at this time every mill in the 
United States could sell more flour than 
it could get wheat to make it from. It 
could sell it at a profit. Up to the first 
of the year the people of this country 
were buying fiour very freely. They were, 
to some extent at least, hoarding the flour. 
That, of course, created the big demand. 

Then, as the people of this country had 
secured their stocks, and after they had 
secured their stocks, it was found that 
we must ship flour to our partners across 
the seas. The result was that the Food 
Administration began to buy flour very 
freely; in fact, as you remember, we in- 
sisted that millers sell us flour, taking the 
position that we were practically requisi- 
tioning the flour; and we paid the millers 
what they asked us, at the same time, of 
course, knowing that they were regulated 
in their profit. That buying was carried 
on to the extent that in April, May and 
June we bought over 9,200,000 bbls of 
flour. 

‘Lhat was much more than we could find 
ocean tonnage to move. The result was 
that by July 1 we had in this country 
about 4,500,000 bbls of flour and other 
similar package goods that we could not 
move, or at least have not moved, very 
largely because of shortage of ocean ton- 
nage. That meant that we had to stop 
buying. The eastern terminals were get- 
ting congested, and we simply had to dis- 
continue buying until the congestion could 
be cleared. 

THE SUBSTITUTION PROBLEM 

The stopping of buying, and then on 
top of that the fact that we sold on a 
50-50 substitution basis, brought about 
very poor milling conditions, as the mill- 
ers here know; although I think possibly 
not as poor as some of the millers may 
think. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to know 
that from July 1 to September 1 this year 
we had ground more flour in this country 
than a year ago. That, however, was 
because of the large grinding in the south- 
western states; although, on the other 
hand, even the soft wheat millers had 
ground more, but their. prices were very 
unsatisfactory. I think the millers be- 
came more or less Loge over the fact 
that we had stopped buying for export. 
They felt that in order to keep in opera- 
tion they had to sell below cost, and a 
great many millers, we know, have been 
so selling. However, we are now getting 
scattered reports that milling conditions 
are improving. 

At other meetings I have been asked 
why the substitution programme was not 
changed more quickly than it was; and 
possibly ou would be interested to know 
that Mr. Hoover went overseas about July 
| for the express purpose of investigating 
conditions over there. We felt that we 
could not decide on a definite substitution 
programme for this year until his return; 
but within two days after his return, a 
new programme was decided on and issued 
to the trade; and in fact the next day 
after his return we began buying flour. 

THE FEED SITUATION 

Now, to take up the feed conditions, 
which I know you will be interested in: 
There are today being issued from New 
York regulations that will bring about, 
we hope, a-wider distribution of millfeed. 
This is the rule—or, I may say, there are 
two rules. I will just speak of one branch, 
and will leave the other until later. The 
one TI just yey of is to the effect that 
each miller shall ship the same percentage 
of his millfeed output this year to each 
state as in 1917, 

Of course, you understand that is not 
the same amount. It is the same per- 
centage of his output. 

In addition to that, we are issuing a 
ruling to this effect: “The wheat miller 
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shall not sell any wheat millfeed for any 
other purposes than the feeding of dairy 
cattle, young calves, poultry, or young 
pigs, or the preparation of a weekly bran 
mash for work animals.” We know that 
wheat feed has been so very cheap com- 
ared with other feeds that feeders have 
n hoarding it, and feeding it for every 
possible purpose; and the millfeed situa- 
tion of this country has become very seri- 
ous. 

It is also very serious on the other side 
of the water, even more so than here. 
The millfeed shortage there has restricted 
the output of milk to the extent that they 
are only allowing milk to children, and 
to adults for tea and coffee. And in that 
connection, of course, comes up the matter 
of shipping wheat as against flour. 

SHIPPING WHEAT ABROAD 

One reason why it is necessary this 
year, outside of the millfeed situation, to 
ship wheat is the shortage of ocean ton- 
nage. Mr. Barnes went into that yes- 
terday to quite an extent. The fact is 
that you can load a vessel with wheat in 
from three to four days less than you can 
load the same vessel with flour. Then you 
save the same time in unloading on the 
other side. ; 

Generally speaking, a vessel makes a 
round trip in about 30 days; so that you 
can readily see what loading facilities on 
wheat rather than flour save; possibly 20 
per cent. With the situation as it is now, 
with ocean tonnage as the one part of 
the great war machine that is most needed 
for winning the war, I believe we cannot 
let any financial consideration whatever 
stand in the way of using our ocean ton- 
nage to the very best possible advantage. 

On the other hand, we realize the feed 
shortage here. We know the situation 
over there; and so far as can be done, 
looking at the matter from the broad 
standpoint of winning the war, and from 
the standpoint of our being fair with our 
partners, our allies overseas, we are going 
to ship all the flour possible; we are going 
to ship some to neutrals; and it has 
seemed within the last week or two as if 
we would run over the figures from day 
to day. We keep increasing the flour that 
we hope we can get; and the last of last 
week we got our basis, I might say, up to 
from 15 to 18 million barrels, which is 
very much better than we had hoped a 
few weeks ago. 

NEW RULES 

At this time I might just sketch the 
changes in the rules that are being pub- 
lished today, in order that you may get 
them a little clearer. That stocks of 60 
days will be allowed rather than 30 days, 
I think you know. 

The manufacture of mixed flour is not 
going to be mandatory. That is some- 
thing I will go into a little more fully 
later. 

The rule regarding custom and ex- 
change milling is changed somewhat, and 
it now reads as follows: 

“The wheat miller who receives wheat 
from farmers’ wagons and grinds such 
wheat on a toll basis, or exchanges such 
wheat for flour and feed, shall charge not 
to exceed 35¢ per bu for each 60 lbs of 
cleaned wheat so received, and on such 
basis he shall return to the farmer flour 
and feed in accordance with a specified 
schedule. 

“The wheat miller who, prior to July 
1, 1918, had customarily ground wheat for 
farmers on a custom or exchange basis 
shall continve to operate upon such basis, 
but in accordance with the rule, when the 
farmer offers wheat, grown on his own 
farm, to the mill for grinding or ex- 
change, and where the farmer takes in 
exchange flour of the character made 
from his own wheat.” 

Here, however, it will not be necessary 
to confirm contracts for 50 barrels or less 
on the Food Administration contract 
form. 

MIXED FLOUR 

I think that covers most of the prin- 
cipal changes. Now, to go into the mat- 
ter of mixed flour. A great many mill- 
ers have been very strenuous in their ob- 
ections to a suspension of the mixed-flour 
aw. The millers who were in business 
25 years ago remember that these rules 
were brought about by adulteration at 
that time; and the millers were able. 20 

ears ago, to secure the passage of the 
aw known as the mixed-flour law. which 
very definitely prevented the adultera- 
tion; but before we can judge now as to 


whether that should continue operative 
during the war, we, of course, must look 
at the whole food situation. 

This year we have a Ms large wheat 
crop. We have comparatively small crops 
from which to make substitutes. Last 
year we all admit that a great many peo- 
ple threw away or wasted their substi- 
tutes. I think we will all agree that if 

quality substitutes are mixed with 
flour at the source, that waste will be 
stopped. Also, we all will agree that the 
resent technicalities of the mixed-flour 
| vom and regulations are such that it is 
difficult, especially for a mill in the North, 
packing paper sacks, to pack flour under 
those regulations; and the suggestion has 
been made that we secure modifications of 
the regulations for the period of the war. 
To see what could be done toward that 
end, I had a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Internal Revenue depart- 
ment. I made notes, while I was with 
him. from his statements. He said: 

“We would have as much right to dis- 
regard the entire statute as to disregard 
any provision which requires the agg | 
of caution labels, stamps, marks an 
brands required by the express provisions 
of the law. 

“Provisions of the internal revenue 
statute vest little, if any, discretion in the 
commissioner regarding the collection of 
tax which is supposed to be due, or to 
change the method of collection.” 

Why he made that statement was be- 
cause I asked him if they could not col- 
lect by sworn statements from millers as 
to what they had taxed, and he said that 
the law was very definitely mandatory in 
that regard. and the tax must be collected 
by the buying, affixing and cancellation 
of stamps. 

He stated, further, that the law itself 
specifically requires, first, the collection 
of tax by stamps (section 40), and, sec- 
ondly, destroying of stamps when the 
package is emptied (section 45). 

Under section 45 of the law he said 
every person who emptied a package with- 
out destroying the stamp would be sub- 
ject to a penalty not exceeding $25. So 
that. he said, under the law. for the pro- 
tection of the public, they could not make 
a ruling that stamps could be affixed in 
such a way that they would not be auto- 
matically canceled by the opening of the 
package. I asked him if the stamp could 
not be pasted on the side, and he said, 
“No. the stamps must be affixed as re- 
quired by the law and regulations, by 
pasting over the string, so that the open- 
ing would cancel the stamp.” He quoted 
further from a legal decision: “The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury cannot make regu- 
lations which will defeat the law”; and 
also, “Regulations cannot change the posi- 
tive provisions of the law.” 

So I know I am very safe in saying that 
the regulations cannot be modified so as to 
make the packing of flour, under ths 
regulations, at all easy. On that basis I 
think we will all agree that, if packing 
can be made easier, more mills will mix 
substitutes with the flour; and since mix- 
ing does save food, and since this year 
we must save food for the winning of the 
war, I do not see how any miller who un- 
derstands conditions can come forward 
and object to the suspension of that 
mixed-flour law. 

You understand that we are only ask- 
ing for suspension. We are very definite- 
ly not asking for repeal. That amend- 
ment was written by Mr. Hoover per- 
sonally, and it simply provides for sus- 
pension during the period of the war. 

THE BROAD POINT OF VIEW 

In this connection, the objection has 
come to us largely from those who have 
looked at the matter from a sectional 
standpoint—and I believe we must real- 
ize that we cannot hope to win the war 
by considering only our neighborhood con- 
ditions. 

I know that the grain men and the mill- 
ers each think that they were the first 
over the top in offering their services to 
the country, or, rather, in offering their 
businesses to the country; but there has 
been enough objection to this mixed-flour 
law so that I have been getting a little 
nervous as to whether some millers might 
not be retreating a little from their charge 
over the top, so to speak. 

Referring to the battle of Chateau- 
Thierry, as Mr. Barnes stated yesterday, 
the Americans marched to the front be- 
tween retreating lines of French. They 
were told to go to the front, and to hold 
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the front line trenches for re-enforce- 
ments. They got tothe front line trenches, 
ane — kept on going. Now, gentle- 
» we have go i 
mica got to keep on going and 
“ ” 

Mr. Lingham was asked by Mr. D 
Fort Worth, Texas, if ei hes nae oe 
change in the price and in the profits per- 
mitted, and the number of people who can 
handle millfeed. He replied: “No, there 
has been no change in prices fixed on mill- 
feed, and there has been no regulation 
limiting the combined profits. The profits 
of each step are now limited, but there is 
no limitation of combined profits.” 

Mr. Riley asked if the price of wheat 
millfeed was likely to be increased above 
what it is now, to which Mr. Lingham 
— that he did not know, though he 
rg that the price of millfeed was 

The discussion following Mr. Lin ’s 
speech ended with a rising vote of thanks 
to him “for his kindness and courtesy in 
coming here and enlightening us on this 
very important subject.” 


NEW RULES FOR MILLING 


P (Continued from page 37.) 
o mixed flours the rcentages in- 
gredients shall be stated on eac a Ba 
Whole Wheat, Entire Wheat or Graham 
Flours. The licensee shall not manufac- 
ture or sell whole wheat, entire wheat or 
graham flour unless such flour contains 
at least 95 per cent of the wheat berry. 
Whole wheat, entire wheat or graham flour 
conforming to this rule may be labeled 
Victory,” but no such flour shall be so 
labeled unless it conforms to this rule. 
Tax.— Mixed 
only under Ba a Pr han gerne 
pence ane 3 Commissioner of Internal ° 
e Internal Revenue Act ap- 


Proved June 13, 1898, 
age th Tene as amended by Act of 





Millers and blenders or others 


regulations upon application to 
of Internal Revenue or to the United States 
zuternal Revenue Department, Washington 

. C., requesting specifically copies of regula- 
tions No. 25 concerning mixed flour. These 
—, must be strictly complied with, 
Pa. ng.—The licensee manufacturing 

xed flour must conform to all requirements 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Me tly — jeiesre such flour, 

© and Self-rising FI — 

above rule interferes with the onan seh Mlgeed 
any established brands of Pancake or self- 
rising flours, especial application should “be 
made to the United States Food Administra- 
tion, Distribution Division, Washington, D 

+» for permission to continue operation ; ; 

Manufacture of Pancake Flours.—No per- 
ppt se? J ie the manufacture of pan- 

er 
flour apm similar flours in which no wheat 
raham, Entire Wheat or Whol 

Flours.—There is no prohibition in the Benes 
rule or elsewhere in United States Food Ad- 
ministration regulations against the manu- 
facture of entire wheat or whole wheat flours. 
either by the grinding of the whole wheat 
berry (provided such flour contains at least 
95 per cent of the wheat berry), or against 
the manufacture of these products by the 
mixing of 100 per cent straight flour with 
clean wheat bran and middlings in the pro- 
Portion of four pounds of wheat flour to one 
pound of cleaned wheat bran and middlings 

Manvfacture of Mixed Flours Not Manda- 
tory.—The manufacture and sale of mixed 
flour is urged by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration but is not mandatory. 

Sale of Mixed Flour Without Substitutes.— 
Mixed flours made in accordance with the 
ceateeespeciacations may be sold without sub- 


The following are the specifications 
which have been prescribed by the Un‘ted 
States Food Administration for corn flour, 
barley flour, oat flour and rye flour, and 
all such flours used in mixing must con- 
Be to these specifications: 

rn Flour.—Shall be made from homi 

grits, cream meal or clean, sound corn, and 
shall be of a texture fine enough so that not 
less than 75 per cent will sift through No. 
9 XX bolting silk and balance shall sift 
through No. 72 grits gauze; shall be of an 
even color and shall contain not more than 
15 per cent moisture and fat in the aggre- 
gate, in no event to exceed 13% per cent 
mojsture, and in no event to exceed 2% per 
a ss 3 ether extraction. 

‘ariey Flour.—Shall be milled from clean. 
sound barley, and shall be of a texture fine 
enough to sift through No. 9 XX bolting silk; 
and shall be of a uniform color, and shall 
contain not more than 11% per cent moisture 
and 2% per cent fat, by ether extraction; and 
oy — em ‘oo of barley flour shall 

e from oun 
fori Pp ' ds of clean, sound 
Rye Flour.—Shall be milled from cle 

an, 
sound rye, and shall be of a texture fine 
enovgh so that not less than & Per cent 
shall sift through No. 9 xx bolting silk and 
balance throvgh No. 8 XX silk; shall be of a 
uniform color, and shall not contain more 
than 13% per cent moisture and 1% per cent 
fat, by ether extraction; and not more than 
a total of 70 pounds of white, straight or 
dark rye flour shall be made from 100 pounds 
of clean, sound rye. If this product is sepa- 
rated into patent and dark rye flour, not more 





\ 
than 70 per cent of the extracted flour shall 
be labeled or sold as “pgtent.”” The dark rye 
flour which results shal! not be subjected to 
further separation or division, but may con- 
tain not to exceed 2% per cent fat. 

Oat Flour.—Shal! be milled from oat groats 
made from clean, sound oats, or from rolled 
oats or oat meal, and shall be ground to a 
texture fine enovgh so that not less than 70 
per cent will sift through 7 XX bolting silk, 
and balance through No. 52 grit gauze, and 
shall contain not to exceed 10 per cent of 
moisture and 2 per cent fibre. 


CUSTOM GRINDING 


Rule 20, regarding custom and exchange 
grinding, stands as in the earlier pamphlet, 
but w:th the following addition: 

Millers Shall Continue Custom and 
Exchange Grinding. The wheat miller 
who prior to July 1, 1918, had customarily 
ground wheat for farmers on a custom or 
exchange basis shall continue to operate 
upon the basis as above described when 
the farmer offers wheat, grown on his 
own farm, to the mill for grind:ng or ex- 
change, and where the former takes in ex- 
change flour of the character made from 
his own wheat. 


NOTE: Nothing in the above rule prevents 
a farmer gelling some portion of his wheat 
to the miller at an agreed price and using 
the purchase price to cancel the charge per 
bushel made for milling. 

Size of Exchange Transactions.—There is 
no limitation on the quantity of wheat that 
may be exchanged if the substitute rules are 
complied with, and if the farmer does not 
take more than an annual supply for his 
household or establishment. Flour can on'y 
be delivered without substitutes if the farmer 
signs the certificate approved in his zone, 
which will be furnished to mills on request 
by the Federal Food Administrator of the 
State where the mill is located. 


UNIFORM CONTRACT 


Rule 21, regarding the prescribed use 
of the uniform sales contract, is amend- 
ed by changing the open.ng clause from 
“The wheat miller shall not sell any wheat 
flour in quantities of twenty-five barrels 
or more” to read: “The wheat miller shall 
not sell any wheat or mixea flour in quan- 
tities of more than fifty barrels”—except 
by signed contract in the form prescribed. 


SUBSTITUTES, QUANTITIES, ETC, 


The rules covering substitutes and 
quantities deliverable (Rules 25-31) have 
all been changed, and appear in the new 
pamphlet as follows: 

Rule M. S. 25. Bakers Must Purchase 
Substitutes. (Repealed on August 27, 
1918, effect've September 1, 1918.) 

Rule M. S. 26. Consumers Must Pur- 
chase Substitutes. (As amended August 
27, 1918, effective September 1, 1918.) 
The wheat miller shall not, without the 
written permission of the United States 
Food Administrator, ship or deliver wheat 
flour to any individual consumer, includ- 
ing public eating places, clubs and board- 
ing houses, unless such consumer pur- 
chases from him at the same time, one 
pound of corn meal, corn flour or barley 
flour for each 4 pounds of wheat flour 
purchased or 2 pounds of pure rye flour 
for each 3 pounds of wheat flour pur- 
chased; provided that if the purchaser 
although offered the alternative of at 
least one of the foregoing combinations, 
prefers a combinat:on of kaffir flour, milo 
flour, feterita flour, and meals, rice flour, 
peanut flour, oat flour, bean flour, potato 
flour, sweet potato flour or buckwheat 
flour, wheat flour may be sold to him with 
such optional substitute flours in propor- 
tion of 4 pounds of wheat flour to 1 
pound of such substitutes. This rule shall 
not apply to the sale of mixed flour, whole 
wheat or graham flour if such flour con- 
forms to the specificat‘ons prescribed in 
Rule M. S. 10, and is labeled Victory 
Mixed Flour or Victory Flour, nor to 
pancake or self-rising flours which con- 
tain less than 80 per cent of wheat flour 
and have been approved by the United 
States Food Administration. No corn 
meal, corn flour, barley flour, rye flour, 
oat flour, or rice flour shall be sold as a 
substitute unless it conforms to one of 
the specifications prescribed by the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration. 


NOTE: The effect of the foregoing rule is 
to require any miller who offers wheat flour 
for sale at retail to have in stock and offer 
for sale at all times, at least one of the 
fequired substitutes (corn meal, corn flour, 
barley flour, pure rye flour). The optional 
substitute flours cannot be forced on any con- 
sumer against his wish, and the miller is 
not compelled to carry them in etock. 

Exchange Transactions.—The foregoing 


rule applies to all custom and exchange 
tranractions as well as direct sales, except 
as may be permitted by the Federal Food 
Administrator upon the furnishing by the 
farmer of a certificate in the form which will 
be announced by the Federal Food Admin‘s- 
trator of the State where the mill is located 
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and which may be obtained from him on ap- 
Plication by the mill, 

NOTE: Rye Meal. Rye meal is not classed 
as a substitute for the family trade. 

Rye Meal a Bakery Substitute. 
Rye meal is classed as a substitute for bakers 
on the same basis as rye flour; that is; one- 
fourth of the substitutes required in any bak- 
ery product may be rye flour or rye meal, 
with the exception that bread containing 40 
per cent rye flour or rye meal does not require 
any other substitute. 

NOTE: Corn Starch Not a Substitute. Ed- 
ible corn starch, purchased after September 
16, 1918, is not a substitute, either for bakers 
or consumers. 

Rule M. S. 2% Substitutes Not to Be 
Accepted in Return. The wheat miller 
shall not accept any return of wheat flour 
substitutes without the written permission 
of the United States F'ooa Administra- 
tion. 

Rule M. S. 28. Quantity of Wheat 
Flour Deliverable. (As amended August 
27, 1918, effective September 1, 1918.) 
Wheat millers shall not sell or deliver to 
any dealer or baker any wheat flour or 
mixed flour without the consent of the 
United States Food Administration if the 
licensee knows or has reason to believe 
that such a sale or delivery will give to 
such person a supply of any such com- 
modities not sold or contracted to be sold, 
in excess of his reasonable requirements 
for use or sale by him during the priod of 
60 days next succeed'ng such sale or de- 
livery; provided that this rule shall not 
prevent sale or delivery of wheat flour 
to the Federal, State, county or munici- 
pal governments or any agencies thereof. 

Rule M. S. 29. Custom or Exchange 
Transactions, This rule, which regulated 
the amount of flour which could be deliv- 
ered in custom or exchange transactions, 
is repealed, effective September 1, 1918. 

Rule M.S. 30. Contracts Must Provide 
for Delivery in Thirty. Days.. The wheat 
miller shall not make any contract for 
the sale or delivery of wheat flour, ‘mixed 
flour, or wheat millfeed for shipment or 
delivery more than thirty days after the 
making of such contract, provided that 
this rule shall not prevent sale or delivery 
of wheat flour to the Federal, state, coun- 
ty or municipal governments or any agen- 
cies thereof. 

Rule M. S. 31. Mill Feed to Be Sold 
for Certain Purposes Only. The wheat 
miller shall not sell any wheat mill feed 
for any other purposes than the feeding 
of dairy cattle, poultry, or of pigs under 
three months old, young calves under 
three months old,-.or the preparation of 
a weekly bran mash for work animals. 

Before selling any wheat mill feed to 
any person other than a-dealer or mixed 
feed manufacturer he shall require a 
pledge in the following form: 


In order to assist the Food Adminis- 
tration in the equitable distribution of 
wheat mill feeds, I hereby undertake 
on honor not to use wheat mill feeds for 
any other purpose than the feeding of 
dairy cattle, poultry, young pigs under 
three months old, young calves under 
three months old, or the preparation of 
a weekly bran mash for work animals. 
I will not feed any more wheat mill 
feeds than is customarily fed to such 
animals, and I further agree not to have 
at any time more than a 60-day supply 
of wheat feeds on hand. 





Keeping Quality of Substitutes 

Wasurnoron, D. C., Sept. 28.—The lab- 
oratory of plant chemistry, Bureau of 
Chemistry, which at the outbreak of the 
war was ready with completed experi- 
ments of several years’ duration on the 
use of wheat substitutes in bread-making, 
now is investigating conditions affecting 
the keeping qualities of the substitutes. 
Experiments on the use of wheat substi- 
tutes were begun in this laboratory in 
1912 or earlier. The subject received at- 
tention at that time because: of the in- 
creasing demand for wheat and the grad- 
ual rise in the price of flour. 

The beginning of the Furopean war in 
1914 sent flour prices still higher, and gave 
added reason for the experiments. The 
experiments were complete before Amer- 
ica entered the war in 1917, and much 
information useful in food control was 
available. The substitutes that have been 
investigated in+the laboratory number 
about 30. and include white corn flour, 
polished rice flour, oat flour, barley flour, 
and others that have helped American 
bakers and housewives save wheat for our 
soldiers and the allies. 

Ricuarp B, Watrovs. 


RULES FOR COARSE GRAINS 


Chief of Division Summarizes Regulations 
Applying te Coarse Grains and 
Their Products 


Cuicaco, I1u, Sept. 28—John J. 
Stream, chairman of the Coarse Grain 
Division of the Food Administration, gave 
the following summary of the coarse grain 
regulations at a conference here this week: 

The Food Administration is doing won- 
derful work in standardizing the various 
interests as regards production, distribu- 
tion, packing and profiteering. The stab- 
ilization is being effected for the best in- 
terests of the distributor and consumer. 
One great trouble we have is in getting 
the people in the different interests to 
agree upon a decided plan. In many of 
the conferences held the trade interests 
do not seem able to get together on any 
plan that will be acceptable to all, and it 
is necessary for the Food Administration 
to devise one. 


STORAGE PROFITS 


Profits of grain dealers, including 
country elevators, dealing in grain have 
been fixed at 3 per cent of the first $30,- 
000 of gross annual sales, and 2 per cent 
on all sales above that amount in the an- 
nual turnover. No maximum margin on 
individual sales is prescribed, because of 
the speculative character of the product 
dealt in, and the fluctuating price, but 
the general average on all sales must not 
exceed 3 per cent, or 2 per cent, as the 
case may be, over the cost of the grain 
and expense of operating. The regula- 
tions are that a licensee shall not earn 
more than a reasonable net profit. 


GRAIN HELD IN STORAGE 


Storage space in all warehouses, ele- 
vators and other plants used by licensees 
for the storage of wheat, rye, corn, oats, 
barley, or any product thereof, must be at 
the command of the United States Food 
Administration whenever it may _ be 
deemed necessary to utilize it, and the 
licensee must furnish the whole, or any 
part of such storage, at such times as the 
United States Food Administrator may 
determine. No grain may be kept by a 
licensee for more than 60 days for others 
than the United States government, or 
some agency thereof, without the consent 
of its representative. Storage in seaboard 
elevators is limited to 30 days, but this 
does not apply to storage at interior 
points. 

In the handling of wheat, none is to be 
sold for feed by licensee without the con- 
sent of the Food Administrator, but wheat 
unfit for human consumption may be sold 
to poultry and pigeon feed manufacturers 
in reasonable amounts to allow a 10 per 
cent mixture, 

No wheat may be held by a licensee for 
more than 60 days without consent of the 
Food Administrator, nor can he have in 
his possession a quantity in excess of the 
reasonable requirement of his business 
for use or sale during the period of 60 
days. Wheat sold must not give a buyer 
more than 60 days’ supply. Contracts 
must provide for shipment within 30 days, 
and licensees must not make or have out- 
standing at any time any contract for the 
sale of wheat for shipment or delivery 
more than 30 days after the making of 
such contract, except for seeding pur- 
poses. This rule, however, does not ap- 
ply to contracts with the government, or 
any nation at war with Germany. An 
importer may sell wheat to be imported 
for delivery on arrival. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


In handling corn, oats, rye and barley, 
not more than a reasonable advance over 
the average cost is to be permitted. In 
arriving at the cost, a dealer must take 
into consideration the gain or loss from 
any hedging transaction on any recog- 
nized grain exchange. The amount of 
unsold grain under control is limited to 
60 days. 

This rule, however. will not prohibit the 
storing of corn, oats, rye or barley for 
seeding purposes, if notice of the amount 
and location of such seed is sent to the 
Food Administrator within 60 days of the 
date when stored. Grain sold must not 
give a buyer more than 60 days’ supply, 
ard contracts must provide for shipment 
within 60 days. All carload shinments of 
corn, oats, rve and harley must be loaded 
to car capacity, unless a different mini- 
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mum is authorized by special written per- 
mission of the Food Administrator. 


STANDARDIZING PRODUCTS 

Our latest work is the standardizing of 
corn, oats, rye and barley products, in- 
cluding barley, rye, oatmeal, corn flour, 
rolled oats, hominy, corn grits, corn meal, 
starch from corn, corn flakes, corn oil, 
corn sirup, glucose, corn sugar, products 
and by-products of coin, ear corn, oats, 
rye and barley for use as feed, including 
grain screenings, also rice and rice flour. 
Manufacturers of these products must not 
have over 60 days’ supply on hand as re- 
gards the raw material, and must not give 
a buyer more than 60 days’ supply. In 
contracting for sales for shipment, 60 
days is the limit, except with federal, 
state, county or municipal authorities, or 
the government of any nation at war with 
Germany. 

Unreasonable profits are prohibited, 
and must not exceed a reasonable margin 
over the average cost of the grain from 
which edible profits are manufactured. In 
estimating such average cost, all grain in 
the dealer’s possession must be included, 
but need not include any grain which he 
has contracted to sell, or the products of 
which he has contracted to sell. To the 
average purchase price the loss must be 
added, or the gain deducted, resulting 
from any hedging transaction on an estab- 
lished grain exchange in which the trans- 
action is finally closed. 

The loss or gain on such transaction is 
to be calculated on the average price of all 
outstanding hedge sales or purchases, 
The dealer must deduct from the average 
purchase price the actual proceeds from 
the sale of feed or offal created in his 
milling operations, or its current market 
value. Any average once calculated shall 
be taken as the basis for such average 
gain in all subsequent calculations, Rec- 
ords must be kept of how averages and 
selling prices are determined. 

MARGINS OF PROFIT 

The Food Administration has deter- 
mined that any margins in excess of those 
given herewith, all per 100 lbs, bulk, are 
unreasonable and excessive. These mar- 
gins may be regarded as maximums. but 
they do not in any way abrogate or mod- 
ify the general rule that profits must not 
be excessive. The margins are, there- 
fore, not necessarily to be considered fair 
and normal: old-fashioned or water- 
ground oatmeal, 50c; standard and bolted 
meal, 50c; pearl meal. 60c; pearl or table 
hominy, 80c; grits, 80c; cream meal, 89c; 
corn flakes, $1.20; corn flour, $1; other 
corn meal, 60c; barley flour, 95c; rye flour, 
90c; rolled oats, oatmeal, oat flour, 90c. 

These differentials apply to wer in 
bulk at mill or basing point, and packed 
in barrels or 100-lb cotton or jute bags. 
To arrive at the selling price, bulk, mill 
or basing point. compute the cost of the 
number of pounds of grain required to 
produce 100 lbs of finished product, and 
deduct therefrom the value of the feed or 
offal produced from this number of 
pounds of grain. The price of the finished 
product should not exceed this figure by 
more than the above margin. 

Net earnings of more than 6 per cent 
upon the gross sales of any edible product 
of corn, oats, rye or barley at the end of 
a semiannual period will be prima facie 
evidence of a violation of the rule which 
prohibits the taking of unreasonable 
profits, 

EXTRACTION 

Not to exceed 70 Ibs of hominy grits, 
cream meal or corn flour may be made 
from 100 lbs of clean, sound corn, based 
on a moisture content of 1414 per cent. 
Pearl or table hominy must be degermi- 
nated, with a moisture content not to ex- 
ceed 14 per cent. Grits must not contain 
more than 15 ver cent moisture when 
dusted over a No. 12 wire cloth, and not 
over 131% per cent over a No. 28 cloth, 
and in no event to exceed 24% per cent 
fat or ether extraction. Corn flour must 
be made from hominy, grits, cream meal 
or clean, sound corn with not more than 
15 per cent moisture and 2¥, per cent 
fat or ether extraction. 

Barley flour extraction shall be not 
more than 55 Ibs per 100 lbs of grain, and 
rye flour 70 per cent. 

We have standardized containers for 
oatmeal, and after Nov. 1 they will be 1, 
3¥, and 100 lbs. except in the Northwest, 
where a 10-Ib sack is permitted for use in 
the mines and lumber camps. 

C. H. Cmartren. 
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There is more business passing in G. R. 
flour than a week ago. Possibly the re- 
turn to London of many holiday-makers 
has had something to do with this. The 
times, however, are not normal, and amid 
the general dearness of food of all kinds, 
bread at 9d per 4 lbs is the best value for 
the money in this country. 

An agitation has sprung up against the 

so-called subsidized loaf, which is costing 
the country about 5d per 4 lbs, or over 
£60,000,000 per annum, though it is not so 
much when we consider that the war is 
costing this country about £8,000,000 a 
day. 
When the war cabinet decided to let 
the people have ninepenny bread, no mat- 
ter at what cost in imperial taxation, it 
was estimated that the bill would be 
about £40,000,000 per annum, but evi- 
dently some one was out in the reckon- 
ing, and pressure is being put on the gov- 
ernment to raise the price of the loaf, if 
only by a penny or two, to reduce the 
loss to the nation. 

Our daily bread has somewhat improved 
in palatability and in color, as millers are 
getting plenty of flour for mixing pur- 
poses, and are allowed to add 30 per cent 
or 84 Ibs wherewith to make up their sacks 
of 280 lbs. As this is white flour, and as 
the total proportion of admixture of other 
cereals than wheat now only runs 20@25 
per cent, a much better-looking flour is 
the result. 

Much of the flour distributed to millers 
is Japanese, Chinese or Australian, which 
is all colory stuff. If the miller can use 
a large proportion of rice flour in his ad- 
mixture, he will have a still better-looking 
G. R. flour. At present there are but few 
Canadian exports and American spring 
wheat patents which were so welcome to 
the bakers two or three months ago, but 
we hope to see more of them as the season 
advances. 

The allocations of white flour to job- 
hing factors for sale to bakers reached 
their zenith in July, as regards quantity. 
During the past four weeks they haye 
heen diminished 25 to 33 per cent, com- 
pared with the high mark of July. This 
is a pity, because the bakers in all parts 
of the United Kingdom are allowed to 
add 25 per cent of, white flour to their 
hatches, and in Scotland may go as high 
as 50 per cent. 

There is no change as yet in the flat 
rates, home-made flour being 44s 3d ex- 
mill, and imported 51s 9d, ex-store, to 
hakers, less 6d per sack discount for cash 
in seven days; all carriage and delivery 
charges are on the buyer. 

When our wheat crop has been all got 
in, which will hardly be for two or three 
weeks yet, it is hoped that the length of 
extraction will be reduced to at least 80 
per cent, which will give handlers of 
country flour in this city a better chance 
than they have today, when a percentage 
of 88 is obligatory for flour milled from 
English wheat. ‘i 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is quiet, for lack 
of inquiry, but supplies are so short that 
prices remain very firm. Midlothian is 
held at £35@85 10s per ton, while the 
little Aberdeen about is worth £34. 
American coarse oatmeal has disappeared, 
but the medium and fine varieties on of- 
fer readily make £32 per ton. There is 
a very little Midlothian rolled oats in the 





market, which are bringing £35@35 10s, 
while American rolled oats are worth £32 
10s. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very scarce, and it is not 
surprising that the authorities should 
“have just decreed that in future neither 
bran nor middlings is to be sold except 
on prioetty certificates, which is the of- 
ficial way of legauzing the rationing sys- 
tem that millers have had to adopt with 
their customers. All kinds of millfeed 
are still at the flat rate of £13 per ton, 
ex-mill. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been in active demand the 
last few days, and in most cases loans 
have not been obtainable under 3 per 
cent. Today rates were even firmer, and 
borrowers were readily paying 3% per 
cent for short loans in the early part of 
the day, though later the rate slackened 
to 3. The cause of this activity is at- 
tributed to the extensive applications for 
treasury bills and the cdlling in of bal- 
ances by several banks. 

Short bills have been inquired for on 
behalf of bankers, but very few came for- 
ward. Three months’ bank bills are quot- 
ed at 3 7-16@31% per cent, four and six 
months’ at 34%@8 9-16, and trade bills 
at 4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

The stock of gold held by the Bank of 
England is £68,664,678, compared with 
£54,152,640 a year ago. 

A recent financial article, in comment- 
ing on foreign exchange, says that it is 
a question whether the enormous amount 
of gold which Great Britain has exported 
during the war, and the other steps taken 
in eter to stabilize the exchanges, have 
produced corresponding valuable results. 
It further says that if the United States 
had not come into the war, with the re- 
sult that up to July 30 she had established 
credits to the allied governméhts aggre- 
gating £6,492,040,000, all efforts would 
not have kept the American dollar ex- 
change at the present level. 


-ELECTRIFICATION OF SEED 


A process of applying electricity to 
seed has been invented and patented by 
Henry Fry, of Godmanstone, in the 
county of Dorset, England, which is 
known as the Wolfryn electro chemical 
process. The process is simple and inex- 
pensive, and consists of passing a regu- 
lated electric current through seed while 
steeped in a tank containing a weak solu- 
tion of some simple chemical, such’ as 
common salt, or calcium chloride. The 
idea is to stimulate the germinating pro 
erties of seed, and to impregnate the 
seed with a certain proportion of soluble 
manure. 

Experiments have been made in Dorset, 
where some 2,000 acres are under crops 
grown from treated seed, side by side 
with crops untreated, with soil and gen- 
eral conditions equal. Of oats, the treat- 
ed were bigger and heavier of ear than 
the untreated, while the straw showed 
greater length and strength; the treated 
wheat stood two inches higher than the un- 
treated, and weighed 714, lbs to the square 
yard, against 414 lbs; the treated barley 
yielded three sacks per acre more than 
the untreated, and the straw was stiffer. 

The process has been patented in prac- 
tically every country, except Germany, 
and a license has to be obtained to use 
the apparatus. In addition to the several 
advantages claimed for the process, it 
has been found a preventive of smut and 
other fungoid pests in wheat and barley. 


NATIONAL BAKERIES 

A movement is on foot to set up na- 
tional bakeries, with a view to reducing 
the cost of manufacture and distribution 
of bread. The argument put forward is 





that the small bakeries do not pay, where- 
as if they were merged into larger con- 
cerns the result would be a better loaf at 
less cost. 

It is suggested that the larger bakeries 
should form the nuclei of the new gov- 
ernment baking and distributing centers, 
and that the work could be done by half 
the persons now engaged in the trade. 
Moreover, the public would have to fetch 
their bread from the bakery, or arrange 
with some of their tradesmen, such as 
their grocer or butcher, if he should have 
a cart, to deliver their bread on the pay- 
ment of one penny per quartern. 

The cost of thus revolutionizing the 
trade is very airily deait with, it being 
stated that, owing to their competition 
with one another and the prevailing small- 
ness of their custom, the good-will of the 
small bakers is of a negligible market or 
selling value. The proposers of the scheme 
generally show very considerable lack of 
knowledge of the real facts, and are very 
much at sea on the question of the profit 
made by bakers per loaf. 

As a matter of fact, four-fifths of the 
bread consumed in this country is already 
manufactured in large bakeries, and A. 
W. Last, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, in opposing the 
scheme states that all experts thoroughly 
conversant with the peculiar requirements 
of the baking trade are convinced that 
nationalization would not reduce the cost 
of the loaf to the consumer, while the 
elimination of the small baker would prej- 
udice rather than benefit the community 
at large. 

THE WHEAT ACREAGE 

The wheat acreage in England and 
Wales this year is a third larger than last 
year, and the largest since 1884, the total 
being 2,556,740 acres, and the yield is ex- 
pected to be excellent. No less than 
12,398,730 acres of land are under culti- 
vation in England and Wales this year, 
an increase of 1,152,620 over last year, 
and has not been exceeded for the last 
20 years. 

. THE FRENCH CROPS 

A military correspondent of The Times 
recently mentioned, incidentally, in one 
of his reports that a fortnight of dry 
weather had been a great blessing to the 
farmers in northern France, in allowing 
them to harvest their crops. Practically 
all the grain is harvested, and the crops 
are good to very good, while roots, espe- 
cially beets and potatoes, are very prom- 
ising. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 26 


An all-round steady demand exists for 
flour in Glasgow and the west of Scotland, 
and as the ers are getting all their 
needs supplied, they are in that respect 
feeling contented. Imported flour is be- 
ing released so freely that some bakers, 
particularly those in the country districts, 
are producing bread practically on a par 
with that of pre-war times. The only 
difference is that it cannot be sold until 
12 hours after it comes out of the oven. 

American and Canadian spring wheat 
patents are sold at 51s@5ls 6d per 280 
lbs, and G. R. home-milled flour at 44s 3d. 

Scotch oatmeal is scarce and dear, as 
much as 84@85s per 280 lbs being paid 
for the best. With the harvest weather 
favorable, new oatmeal soon should be on 
offer, which would reduce. the price. 
Midlothian oatmeal is offered at 82s per 
280 Ibs. Officially, oatmeal is quotéd as 
low as 81s 6d, hut few or no samples are 
offered at that figure. Canadian oatmeal 
is quoted at 68s 6d@70s 6d, but there 
seems very little available. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


A letter from the ministry of food on 
the subject of Scotland’s difficulties over 
the price of bread was submitted to a 








meeting of the Dundee control commit- 
tee. The letter stated that Mr. Clynes 
was satisfied that the cost of production 
of the loaf in certain parts of Scotland 
was higher than in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

He was not in a position to reduce the 
price at which flour was sold by the gov- 
ernment for consumption in Scotland, but 
would be prepared to approve of the ac- 
tion of any food control committee in 
Scotland which, from figures secured in 
the district, was of the opinion that the 
price of the loaf should be raised pro- 
visionally to 914,d for the 4-lb loaf, 43,d 
for the 2-lb loaf, and 214d for the 1-lb 
loaf. 

* * 

Favored with excellent weather and 
aided by soldiers and many school boys 
from England, some of the East Lothian 
farmers in Scotland have not only cut 
their wheat, but have threshed and mar- 
keted some of it. 





IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 26 


The consumption of flour has been 
about the same as the previous week, the 
towns and seaside places keeping up a 
good demand, with some slackening in 
the country districts, where all cereals 
are plentiful. Allocations of over-sea 
flour direct to bakers have not been up 
to the usual quantities, and smaller bak- 
ers have not been able to turn out quite as 

‘ood a loaf as they were doing previous- 

, but the larger ones have kept up to 
their usual standard. 

Home millers are busy, but both mill- 
ers and merchants are capable of supply- 
ing all the flour required. Flour prices 
are as follows: government price to dis- 
tributors for imported flour, 50s 3d ex- 
store, credit one month; to bakers, 5ls 
9d ex-store, less 6d per sack discount for 
cash in seven days, or one month net. 
The government is charging 49s 9d, net, 
cash, for imported flour for mixing in. 

Oatmeal is lower in price and more dif- 
ficult to sell. Concessions have had to 
be made of at least £1@£1 10s, bringing 
the price of good medium down to £34 
per ton, with American flake offering in 
the neighborhood of £36. This is account- 
ed for by the poor consumption. In the 
south of Ireland new oats have already 
made their appearance on the market. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged in price, but 
owing to the fact that millers are feed- 
ing in a lot of foreign flour and nat 
grinding up to their full capacity, it is 
difficult to obtain anything but the merest 
retail quantities. 

There is no change to report in cakes. 
The government is still storing away all 
arrivals for future use, and the alloca- 
tions to the different merchants are ridic- 
ulously small. People who have been in 
the habit of handling hundreds of tons 
are being given parcels of five and ten 
tons, at the most, for distribution. Later 
on, when there is a necessary demand, 
merchants will come in for their share of 
what is being stored. 

Wheat screenings and damaged grain 
are at present unpurchasable, so that 
those millers who were doing a trade in 
these products are now shut down until 
the new-season grain comes on the mar- 
ket. Some damaged oats and beans are 
still available, and can be secured, ground, 
at about £26 per ton, f.o.r. Belfast or 
Dublin. The supply of this class of feed 
is more plentiful, owing to the fact that 
shipments to England and Scotland have 
been stopped. 

WOULD LIKE TO SEE HIM IN PARLIAMENT 

The members of the flour and grain 
trades are pleased at the election of H. 
M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., 
flour importers, Belfast, to the position 
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af chairman of the Belfast Marbor Board, 
as his knowledge of shipping and gen- 
eral requirements of the port eminently 
fit him for the position. In addition to 
this appointment he is in the midst of 
a second year as president of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Many of his numerous friends would 
like to see him representing one of the 
Belfast constituencies in Parliament, as 
his work in connection with the recent 
Trish convention proved how eminently fit- 
ted he was for such responsible public 
duties. 


Interstate Commerce 
The Congress shall have power . . . to 
” regulate commerce . . . among the several 
states. 
Perhaps the framers of the Federal 
Constitution did not foresee what broad 
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authority weuld be claimed under this 
provision of the national bulwark. Cer- 
tain it is that the full scope of the clause 
has not yet been definitely fixed, for it 
was only recently that four of the nine 
justices of the highest court of the land 
dissented from a majority holding that 
this clause is not broad enough to support 
the child labor act of Sept. 1, 1916. 

This law, which would have applied 
theoretically to the milling industry, al- 
though probably not to any great extent 
in actual practice, purported to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of the products of any mill, factory or 
mine in which, within 30 days prior to re- 
moval, children under the age of 14 were 
employed, or children under 16 were em- 
ployed more than eight hours a day or 
more than six days in any week. In the 
case of Hammer vs. Dagenhart it is held 
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the United States Supreme Court that 
the act is unconstitutional, as an invasion 
of the police powers of the several states, 

The majority opinion points out that 
the acts of Congress. forbidding inter- 
state commerce in impure food and drugs 
and lottery tickets, the transportation of 
women for immoral purposes, and other 
similar measures, all of which have been 
sustained as valid exercise of the powers 
of the Congress under the Constitution, 
apply where “the use of interstate trans- 
portation was necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of harmful results.” 

Distinguishing the child labor act, the 
court adds: “The act in its effect does 
not regulate transportation among the 
states, but aims to standardize the ages 
at which children may be employed in 
mining and manufacturing within the 
states. The goods shipped are themselves 
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harmless, . . . When offered for ship- 
ment, and before transportation begins, 
the labor of their production is over, and 
the mere fact that they were intended for 
interstate commerce transportation does 
not make their production subject to fed- 
eral control under the commerce power. 

. . The making of goods and the min- 
ing of coal are not commerce. . . . Over 
interstate transportation, or its incidents, 
the regulatory power of Congress is am- 
ple, but the production of articles, in- 
tended for interstate commerce, is a mat- 
ter of local regulation.” 

Argument advanced in support of the 
law, that it would protect the products of 
a state which has recognized the evils of 
child labor against competition with goods 
produced in another state which permits 
child labor, was disposed of on the ground 
that there is no constitutional power vest- 
ed in Congress to require the states to 
exercise their police power so as to pre- 
vent possible unfair competition. 

“Many causes may co-operate to give 
one state, by reason of local laws or con- 
ditions, an economic advantage over oth- 
ers,” said the court. “The commerce 
clause was not intended to give Congress 
a general authority to equalize such con- 
ditions. . . . The grant of power to Con- 
gress over the subject of interstate com- 
merce was to enable it to regulate such 
commerce; and not to give it authority 
to control the states in their exercise of 
the police power over local trade and 


manufacture.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


Canadian Grain Board 


The following is a financial statement 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada from the date of its creation, 
July, 1917, until July 31, 1918. 

The statement has been audited on be- 
half of the imperial and Dominion au- 
thorities. 

The board has received a total of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, Of this total it 
returned to the imperial authorities $2,- 
500,000. The reason for this refund is 
that the board taxed wheat exported 4c 
a bu, while it taxed wheat consumed in 
Canada only 2%4c per bu. Owing to the 
rapidity with which the wheat was shipped 
out by the board in response to appeals 
from the allied governments, the sum re- 
sulting from the 4c assessment was not 
required for carrying charges on street 
wheat. 

It will be noted that the total adminis- 
trative expenses of the board for the 12 
months amounted to $46,737. This sum 
is small because the members of the 
board do not accept salaries for their 
services. It will also be noted that the 
interest upon the unused balance amount- 
ed to $43,122, so that the net cost of the 
board for the 12 months is only a little 
over $3,000. 

It will also be noted that the board be- 
gins the coming year with a surplus of 
over $1,000,000, which will be used for the 
carrying of street wheat during the com- 
ing year. 

Receipts and disbursements to July 31, 

918: 


RECEIPTS 


Export assessment 
Domestic assessment, 


$4,375,963.23 


1 
sees 1,051,873.96 
mill 


40,913.27 


Interest (No. 1) to June 30, 1918. 
2,209.65 


Interest (No. 2) to June 30, 1918. 
$5,987,883.28 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Carry charges, 1-25 - $1,807,130.9 3 
Carrying charges, 1-13 .. 280,700.30 
Exchange, No. 1 account 300.44 
Exchange, No. 2 account ... $ 242.46 
Claims paid under Order No. 26.. 20,769.33 
Claims paid under Order No. 15.. 53,988.50 
Administrative expenses— 
Travelling expenses 
Salaries 
Rentals 
Office equip 
Printing 
Telegrams 
Telephones 
Postage and express 
Stationery 
Legal expenses and court re- 
porter 
Auditor's fees 62.00 
Sundry expenses 672.26 
Wheat Export Co. ........seeeee 2,600,000.00 
Cash in banks— . 
Board administration account. 3,262.01 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance As- 
sociation 
Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Clearing Association 


8,518.85 
23,761.13 
2,603.09 
917.90 
2,252.30 
1,745.04 
118.20 
804.52 
1,762.95 


1,019.26 


159,201.76 
1,116,549.56 
vt alla 

$5,987,888.28 
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Domestic demand for flour was very 
quiet, and all buyers appeared to be in- 
different regarding purchases of either 
soft or hard. Pressure to sell hard wheat 
flours was manifest this week, and offers 
were made at $10@10.25, jute, but prac- 
tically no sales resulted, except a few car 
lots for actual requirements. Soft wheat 
flours were also offered freely at a sub~ 
stantial discount, but sales were few and 
far between. Mills doing business main- 
ly in southern markets reported demand 
all through that section very dull. 

The substitute market was dull and 
unchanged, with trading limited. Offer- 
ings were sufficient to meet demand, sales 
being confined to the smallest possible 
quantities. A few sales of rye flour were 
reported, but demand was quiet. 

The local situation was without any 
new feature. Stocks of flour kept on 
hand by bakers are of fair size, and buy- 
ers took only small lots as needed. These 
car-lot purchases, however, constituted a 
very light volume of business. No gov- 
ernment business was reported by local 
mills. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.25, bulk; soft wheat flour, 
$9.20@9.50, bulk; white rye flour $8.90@ 
9.10, straight $8.65, dark $7.85@8,—jute. 
Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.40@4.70 per 100 
Ibs; corn flour, $4.85@5.20; rice flour, 
$8.85,—cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, 
$7.50@8.05. 

Demand for wheat feed was urgent and 
unsupplied, with mills disposing of their 
light output in mixed cars with flour or 
in small lots locally at maximum prices. 
Feed dealers showed more interest in 
other feedstuffs, and the market was 
active. 

FLOUR: OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 28 was 42,600, rep- 
resenting 84 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 33,400, or 66 per cent, last 
week, 41,450, or 82 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,450, or 72 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 53,900, repre- 
senting 70 per cent, compared with 53,000, 
or 69 per cent, last week, 49,400, or 64 per 
cent, a year ago, and 59,000, or 79 per 
cent, in 1916. 





FEDERAL BARGE LINE IN OPERATION 


The initial service of the government’s 
emergency fleet started from St. Louis 
Saturday afternoon, Sept. 28. The inau- 
guration of the Federal Barge Line marks 
the beginning of a new commercial epoch 
for St. Louis, and this city demonstrated 
its appreciation at a special luncheon giv- 
en at the Planters’ Hotel. Speakers at 
the luncheon were M. J. Sanders, federal 
manager Mississippi-Warrior Waterways; 
A. W. Mackie, manager Mississippi Riv- 
er section; Henry W. Kiel, mayor of St. 
Louis; E. M. Flesh, vice-president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation. 

A military band furnished the music, 
and at the conclusion all those in attend- 
ance were requested to march down to 
the river headed by the band, where Miss 
Edna Kiel, daughter of the mayor, chris- 
tened the steamer Nokomis and its fleet 
of barges before starting on its first trip 
to New Orleans with a full cargo of 2,200 
tons. 

This cargo included two barges loaded 
with 20,000 bus wheat each, shipped by the 
Marshall-Hall Grain Co., and 300 tons 
corn, shipped by the Powell & O’Rourke 
Grain Co. This will be the first shipment 
of grain to travel southward on the Mis- 
sissippi from St. Louis in about a decade 
and a half. 

NOTES 

W. N. Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., J. F. Ham- 
mers, of Boston, and E. C. Merton, of the 
N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
sas, were on change this week. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration sent the following notice to mill- 
ers of zone No. 11 this week: “Referring 
to Rule M. S. 11, note to which reads, 
‘Any sales of wheat screenings in excess 
of the fair price schedule for bran will 
be regarded as a violation of Rule M, S. 
11, and cause for revoking the offender’s 
license,’ the above ruling is not intended 
to in any way interfere with ‘the custom- 
ary grinding of mill-run of screenings 
where the finer portions of the ground 
product are run into middlings and the 
coarser part into bran.” 


A notice as to the method for the coun- 
try shipper to pursue in securing permits 
to ship grain to St. Louis is as follows: 
The shipper should write or wire his com- 
mission merchant requesting a permit to 
ship one or more cars, stating the kind of 
grain and railroad by which the shipment 
will be made. The receiver will then ap- 
ply to the Merchants’ Exchange grain 
permit committee, and the application, 
when approved, will be forwarded to the 
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railroad permit committee and again ap- 
proved. The agent at the shipping sta-~ 
tion will then op notified and the shipper 
given permission to load and forward 
cars within a period of no longer than 
five days. 


FLOUR PRICES FOR CUBA 


Correspondence with Cuban Food Controller 
Shows Mills Quoting Flour Below Grain 
Corporation Price 


The following letter was sent on Aug. 
15 by A. Andre, the Cuban food con- 
troller, to H. H. Morgan, representing 
the War Trade Board of* the United 
States. The correspondence, in Spanish, 
was subsequently printed in the Havana 
newspapers: 





Havana, Aug. 15, 1918. 

Sir: I beg you to inquire from the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration and in- 
form this office, with the least possible de- 
lay, the cost per 196 lbs of the wheat 
flour belonging to the August assignment, 
purchased by the Grain Corporation, and 
the transportation of which has already 
been contracted with the Munson Steam- 
ship Line, as per advice received from 
said company. 

Apart from the need this office has of 
knowing beforehand the cost of the flour 
already placed in Cuba in order to ‘dis- 
tribute same among the bakers without 
any profit whatever, as established in 
article VII of the food law, the foregoing 
request is prompted by the fact that this 
office received yesterday the following 
letter: 


We beg to place at your disposal the cables 
received from the below-mentioned flour mills 
of the United States whereby they offer to us 
patent flours at the following cost, freight 
and insurance prices per sack of 203 Ameri- 
can Ibs: El Reno Mill & Elev. Co., of El 
Reno, Okla., $12.60; Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., $11.65; Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., $12.70; Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky., $12.30. Average cost, freight 
and insurance price, $12.31. If to that av- 
erage price we add 92c to cover custom-house 
duties, and 7c to cover other expenses, we will 
have a total cost of $13.30 for each sack of 
203 lbs of flour, 

Based on this last-named price we beg to 
submit to you the following proposition: Our 
firm will be allowed to freely import flour, 
and we will commit ourselves to sell each 
sack of flour at a price not higher than $13.80, 
or about $6.90 per 100 lbs, the food controller 
exercising the supervision he should deem 
convenient on the importations and sales of 
flour we should make. 

In case of any decline in the American 
market we oblige ourselves to reduce the 
price of the flour in this city in a propor- 
tion. equivalent to said decline; but should a 
raise in prices occur in the original market, 
the government will allow us to increase the 
selling prices of the flour in the same pro- 
portion. 

We trust that this proposal will be favor- 
ably considered by you, as it represents a 
real benefit for the consumer. 

Yours respectfully, 
Galban, Lobo & Co. 


As you will readily understand, if, as 
declared by the above-mentioned .import- 
ing merchants, through savings made in 
the cost and expenses of the flour they 
could deliver it in Cuba at a price lower 
than the cost of same to this office, I 
would much prefer to authorize them to 
perform importations of said article un- 
til the mercantile normality is eventually 
established. 

In this connection you could, as rep- 








The Nation’s Food Bill 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 28.—Figures 
on food prices during the last 12 months, 
made public by the Food Administration, 
show an average advance of about 3.5 per 
cent. Vegetables, sugar and fish show 
reductions in cost, and all other food com- 
modities advances. The increased costs 
vary from 6.3 for dairy products to 20.8 
for meats, 30.5 per cent for fruits and 
14.3 for oils and nuts. Breadstuffs have 
advanced 9.3 per cent, and poultry and 
eggs 16.5 per cent. The food cost situa- 
tion is reported as follows by the Food 
\dministration: 


Second quarter 1917 





Third quarter 1917 


“The Food Administration has received 
inquiries from many quarters as to the 
actual increase in cost of food durin 
past year. These increases have 
greatly overestimated by laying too foe 
emphasis on special cases, The attached 
table is a computation of -the national 
food bill for each three months, begin- 
ning with the second quarter of 1917, 
down to the second quarter of 1918. It 
is based on taking the total food consumed 
by the nation divided into the nape < 
breadstuffs, vegetables, meat, dai 
ucts, etc., at the average wholesale ova 
for the ‘quarter, and thus arriving at 


The Nation’s Food Bill 
Fourth quarter 1917 


First quarter 1918 


what the nation as a whole actually ex- 
pended. 

The figures show that during the last 
12 months there has been an increase in 
the national food bill per quarter from 
$2,563,600,904 to $2,693,751,871, or 3% 
per cent. While this is the whole nation’s 
expenditure at the wholesale prices, and 
thus clearly indicates the national trend, 
it does not follow that there are no local 
variations. In those: sections where there 
has been a great local increase in popula- 
tion, there has been a disturbance, and 
prices have increased to a larger per 
cent.” 


Second quarter 1918 


Total costin Cost per Total costin Cost per Total costin Cost per Total costin Cost per Total costin Cost per 








dollars capita dollars capita dollars capita dollars capita dollars capita *Per ct. 

Breadstuffs .. $314,906,915 $3.0383 $393,732,314 $3.7844  $348,554,753 $3.3372  $351,952,618 $3.3567 $349,626,283 $3.3216 + 9.3 
Vegetables... 330,709,747 3.1905 *° 152,884,880 1.4694 136,899,969 1.3107 143,179,060 1.3655 123,903,476 1.1768 —63.1 
SUPE ove vvos 200,674,663 1.9363 205,527,930 1.9754 210,439,897 2.0148 190,016,407 1.8122 88,723,860 1.7930 — 7.4 
ey Berea 78,361,156 - 7569 71,290,290 -6852 70,506,614 -6750 76,057,007 -7168 103,881,429 -9868 +30.5 
Oil and nuts. 52,302,765 -5046 58,304,496 -5604 68,495,873 -6558 72,652,456 -6929 81,964,541 -7786 +654.3 
i... Seer 26,140,445 -2622 26,326,613 -2530 33,133,947 .8172 40,631,802 -3875 24,732,401 -2349 — 6.9 
Meats ....... 764,882,651 7.3804 777,238,981 7.4706 878,708,620 8.4131 838,387,663 7.9961 938,789,266 8.9192 4+-20.8 
Poultry, eggs 221,956,895 2.1417 226,038,723 2.1726 266,500,892 2.6616 304,216,881 2.9014 262,577,561 2.4947 +16.5 
Dairy prod’ts 573,665,667 5.5354 584,068,678 5.6138 641,510,693 6.1421 676,389,410 6.4510 619,553,064 5.8863 + 6.3 
Totals .. + 3.5 


$2,563,600,904 $24.7353 $2,495,407,855 $23.9847 $2,664,751,258 $25.4175 $2,692,483,304 $25.6791 $2,693,751,871 $25.5919 
*Per cent increase or decrease over second quarter 1917. : 
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resentative of the War Trade Board, 
make to said office the convenient remarks 
to the effect that their circular No. 108, 
of May 13 last, be modified or repealed, 
and that export ‘licenses to the Cuban mer- 
chants be granted, always, of course, un- 
der the control and supervision of this 
general Food Administration and pro- 
vided that the flour thus imported should 
be delivered to the consumer at a price 
lower than the cost at which it results 
when directly and officially imported by 
this office. 

I hope that you will give to the subject 
the attention you usually give to all mat- 
ters recommended by this office and on 
behalf of the aaa gncneaes of Cuba. 


To this letter Mr. gbeee replied as 
follows: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
communication from you dated the 15th 
inst. whereby you refer to me a letter re- 
ceived by you from Messrs. Galbén, Lobo 
& Cia, in which they quote certain cable- 
grams received by them from flour mills 
in the United States offering flour at a 
price much lower than the one charged 
by the Grain Corporation of New York 
on the flour shipped directly to your con- 
signment, 

In reply to your letter I must state 
that, although I am not aware of the pres- 
a rices of flour in the United States, 

believe they are lower than formerly, 
a therefore I am transmitting a trans- 
lation of your letter to the Grain Corpora- 
tion for it to give the reply it deems ad- 
visable. 

The only interest in this matter is and 
always has been my desire that the flour 
imported into Cuba should reach the 
hands of the consumer at the lowest pos- 
sible price in order to prevent the mak- 
ing of undue profits; something that does ~ 
not occur at present, as per the reports 
I am receiving from the whole island. 
Consequently, I beg to inform you that 
I have recommended the cancellation of 
the arrangement existing at present, 
whereby it is stipulated that all the flour 
imported into Cuba should be consigned to 
you; and that the Cuban merchants be 
allowed to solicit their licenses directly 
from the War Trade Board. 

I am convinced, however, that the re- 
quest of only one firm would not be grant- 
ed for all the flour that is being imported 
into Cuba at present. I can arrange for 
the approval of the licenses for the differ- 
ent plantations of the island, and for the 
flour to come to them directly. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50. cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MILLERS FOR 60-BBL MIDGET 
mills; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED— 
Wanted at once, a good second 
miller for day or night run. Ad- 
dress 475, caré Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACKERS; EIGHT 
hours a day; fifty-two weeks per year 
guaranty; good wages; will pay transpor- 
tation to Milwaukee. Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








~— | 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BOOK- 
keeper, woman preferred, or man above 
draft age; permanent position for the right 
party. Apply Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
822 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—SECOND MILL- 
er, 1,200-bb] plant; none but efficient and 
experienced men need apply; good wages 
to right party. Communicate with Guth- 
rie Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla. 


WANTED—GOOD MILLER TO OPERATE 
150-bbi mill, grinding hard and soft wheat, 
rye, and corn goods; in your application 
state wages, references and experience. 
Address 1616, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








AM OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILL- 
er; life experience in middle West; large 
and small mills; go anywhere with a good 
company. Address 1598, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER WISHES TO 
correspond with reliable mill, 300 to 500 
bbls, anywhere in the Northwest; will guar- 
antee to produce best results. Address 1609, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY A COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED MILL- 
ing man with 18 years of active service in 
directing business; up to date- on present 
issues; northwestern location preferred. 
Address 1614, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR MANAGER IN 200- 
to 500-bb] mill by experienced, capable mill 
man; have milled soft and hard winter and 
spring wheat, also corn and rye. Address 
“Miller and Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS SECOND MILLER IN “MILL FROM 100 
to 400 bbls, by a married man 39 years 
old; in answering please give full descrip- 
tion of the position you have to offer and 
salary paid; references. Address 1597, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








ADVERTISER, WHO HAS BEEN VERY 
successful in flour mill management will 
be open for a similar position in about a 
month’s time; mill must be extensive, or 
eapable of extension. Address 1621, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 500 to 2,000 bbls capacity, by a 
man 45 years of age; 20 years’ experience; 
at present second; best references; hard 
wheat mill preferred. Address G. B. K., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ON ACCOUNT OF CROP FAILURE IN 
present location position wanted as mill- 
manager or sales-manager. Address 1613, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—60-BBL FLOUR MILL, 20,000- 
bu grain elevator and large warehouse in 
connection; all complete; no exchanges 
will be considered. Address Gladstone 
Milling Co., Gladstone, N. D. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








TWO 72x18 HIGH PRESSURE TUBULAR 
boilers, with large stack; used one year; 
in good condition; as good as new; price on 
this steam plant, $4,200. Address 1619, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 





FOR SALE—ONE STAND ROLLS 30x9; SIX 
stands 24x9; three stands 20x9; four puri- 
fiers, two sifters, nine centrifugal reels, 
and other machines; also shafting, pulleys, 
spouting and belting, all in best of condi- 
tion. Address 1620, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

In Canada 

Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 

Toronto, Ont. 








MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
Chartered Accountants 
Intelligent audit work and efficient book- 
keeping methods for flour mills demand 
practical experienced accountants; any ac- 
countant won't do; specialization is abso- 
lutely necessary. @, Correspondence invited. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











FOR SALE OR RENT—TWO 
grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splen- 
did shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Printing and Stationery 


Office 
for Millers Supplies 
HAHN & HARMON OO. 
410 Fifth Ave. South Minneapolis 








For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


C. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
general acquaintance throughout western 
and central states and 10 years’ successful 
experience is open for engagement; excep- 
tional record; highest references. Address 
474, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
assistant manager; have had 10 years’ ex- 
perience with a live firm; you will find me 
reliable, competent and aggressive; now 
employed, but good reason for wishing to 
make a change. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER—THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced in the merchandising of high- 
grade flour; large personal acquaintance in 
the trade; am employed; good reasons for 
making change; can furnish excellent ref- 
erences as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress 1582, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


Address 1591, care North- 





First—Get Bulletin 237— or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


or selling . . . 

Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 





efficient, modern, 
speed transformer 





NDATENTS | 
See our half-page advertisement last week—watch for it next week 
The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 








Estabrook 
Laboratory 
Service 

The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


Puts you on a milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 








YOUNG MAN WITH UNQUESTIONABLE 
references, familiar with New England flour 
trade, is open for connection with good live 
mill, producing quality flour; must be 
high-grade concern; if not already satis- 
factorily represented in New England get 
in touch with me. Address 1612; care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, AGE 32, MARRIED; 
would consider position assistant large 
mill; good executive ability; have general 
knowledge of milling, flour merchandising, 
trade acquaintance principal markets, ca- 
pable of handling and developing salesmen 
as well as brokerage connections; 12 years’ 
experience with record of success. Address 
166, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS MANAGER OF BRANCH OFFICE, 
sales-manager or assistant sales-manager 
of flour mill or feed manufacturing plant, 
by reliable, experienced young man with 
executive ability and good habits; age 25, 
married, draft classification ‘4A’; have 
thorough knowledge of all office work as 
well as car-lot buying and selling experi- 
ence; now employed; good reasons for mak- 
ing snege™: best of references. Address 
R. D. «+ care Northwestern Miller, 339 

Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in good mill of large capacity up to 5,000 
bbis; now in charge of large flour and 
cereal mills; will be open for new connec- 
tions by Nov. 1; very wide experience in 
hard and soft wheat milling, also in corn 
cereal milling; strictly up to date and will 
get you desired results; when writing please 
give particulars regarding your plant and 
state salary you will pay; best of refer- 
ences will be furnished from former and 
present employers. Address A. C., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Registered in United 
Trademarks 2esistered in United 
Countries. 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Trade Mark Experts Complete files regis- 
Established Over tered Flour Brands 
Half Century —Booklet Free 

600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 

5 wheel and pinion fin- 
ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 25-4, CHICAGO 


ail Mate Bee poe ee al, No. 50 Chureh 
cues Oe in. ‘0. ureh Street, New York 











Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Built by Lehrack for the 
Ei Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 





The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting & and STEEL MiLLand 


gS, CONSTRUCTION 


Engineering Co., kansas City, M 

















